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A LETTER TO THE NEXT GENERATION 


FROM ISAAC ASIMOV 


America's Futurologist and Most Prolific Writer 





I can only plead for understanding. 
It is probably difficult, looking back 
from your position in the future, to 
understand how hard it was to step 
away from the old shibboleth of the 
phrase “national security.” It was 
hard to do so, even when the reason- 
ing was simple. 

Suppose that back in 1989 the 
mayor of a large American city pro- 
posed to take action that would 
clearly harm the nation, and he de- 
fended that action by saying it was for 
the good of the city; it was necessary 
for “city security.” 

He would be told at once that the 
good of the city could not be advanced 
at the cost of harm to the nation. Na- 


tional security took clear precedence 


SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 


over city security, because if the na- 


tion went down, then the city would go 
down with it. If, on the other hand, 
the nation were secure and pros- 
pered, the city would, in the end, 
prosper, too, evenif there were short 

term inconveniences. 

Now raise that one step. What if 
the national security of the United 
States (or any other nation) were ad- 
vanced at the expense of the general 
security of the human species? Would 
not the same arguments hold? Could 
the nation take precedence over hu- 


manity? If humanity perished, would 


| In “Open Forum” sponsored by 
_ Volkswagen 
prominent figures in American 
culture pass on their ideas and 
views to those who'll inherit the 
earth...100 years from now. 
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not the nation perish with it? If hu- 
manity flourished, would not the na 
tion do so, too, even if there were some 
short-term inconveniences? 

If a nation cut down a large tropi 
cal forest, thus deleteriously affecting 
the Earth’s atmosphere, did it have 
the right to do what it wished? If ana 
tion has poorly designed nuclear 
power stations that could acciden 
tally spread radioactivity beyond its 
borders, is the nation’s need for en- 
ergy sufficient excuse? 

It was not hard to understand that 
in 1989, The human ability to affect 
the environment for the worse had 
grown to such a pitch that no nation 
had the right to do as it pleased with- 


out regard for other nations, and no 
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“Waiting for a crisis 


to force us to act globally runs 


nation could solve any important 
problem without the cooperation of 
other nations. All problems that were 
of any importance were global prob- 
lems. All that had 


chance of working were global solu- 


solutions any 
tions. 

But how were we to get away from 
the outmoded 19th century, pre-nu- 
clear notion of “national security” 
that kept us focused entirely on our- 
selves to the exclusion of humanity? 
How could we put an end to suspi- 
cions and hatreds of nation against 
nation, the antagonism a group natu- 
rally feels toward other languages, 
other ways, other appearances? 

As the er 


house effect grew more pronounced, 
S 





-s deepened—the green- 


pollution intensified, the globe's hun- 
gry mouths continued to multiply— 
one hope for us was that fear of de- 
struction would drive us together, 
That, however, is a negative solution. 
Waiting for a crisis to force us to act 
globally runs the risk of making us 
wait too long. 

Some of us in 1989 felt the need for 
something positive and vital to do that 
would draw all the nations together to 
accomplish something that would of- 
fer magnificent returns. Was there an 
indication somewhere in history that 
this would work — that a positive so- 
lution was possible? 

United States in 
1865. Four years of bloody civil war 


Consider the 


had cost us close to a million deaths 





The southern states of the Confeder- 
acy, despite a gallant fight, were fi- 
nally bludgeoned down by the supe- 
rior resources of the North and were 
soon treated as a conquered nation to 
be looted at will. Would the southern 
states ever forgive? Would they ever 


return wholeheartedly to the Union? 


the risk of making us 
wait too long.” 





They did. There are other places 


on Earth, however, where old quar- 
rels are not forgotten. There are an- 


cient feuds in Northern Lreland, Sri 





Lanka, the Basque country and a doz- 
en other places. How is it then that the 
United States, despite the damage it 
inflicted upon itself, healed marvel- 


ously and left searcely a scar behind? 





My feeling is that this came about 
because immediately after the Civil 
War came the “winning of the West.” 
The western half of the American 
nation was settled and built up and 
made rich and prosperous by people 
arriving from every state, north and 
south. In the great common task of 
building an ever powerful and more 
prosperous nation, old feuds grew to 
seem little and unimportant. 

How could we do that again? 

Easily. Out there, just beyond the 
atmosphere, is another frontier, 
much vaster, and incomprehensibly 
the 


Even by 1989, the nations had accom- 


richer, than American West. 
plished much separately. Both the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
had completed great tasks. But to go 
farther, we needed more than the re- 
sources of any one nation. We needed 
global cooperation. This required 


the united effort of humanity. 


We imagined that nuclear power 
stations could be established in orbit 
through international labor. Such 
stations could absorb solar energy 
and beam it to Earth, where it could 
be converted to electricity. It would 
be energy independent of geography. 
If the power stations were built by all 
nations, the energy would belong to 
all nations, and there would be 
enough for all too. 

The stations would require regular 
maintenance, so that international 
cooperation would not be a one-time 
thing to fall apart once the project was 
done. It would have to continue in- 
definitely, or the energy supply would 
falter. Any serious disorders on 
Earth would interfere with the energy 
supply. In short, energy would be 
available only if we continued to coop- 
erate and take the global view. 

We would have a mining station on 
the Moon, automated factories in 
space, scientific laboratories and ob- 
servatories in orbit, and settlements 
wheeling about Earth that house 
many thousands of people. 

In short, the winning of space by 
all nations, like the winning of the 
American West by all the states, 
would give us a great goal, would fill 
our hearts and minds with glory and 
satisfaction, and make narrow suspi- 
cions and hatreds seem small and 
unimportant. 

It has happened before and it 
could happen again. You of the future 
know this, because cooperation has 
happened again. But please try to 
understand how hard it was for us to 
understand all of this before it actu- 
ally happened. 


Isaac Asimoy 


The opinions expressed in this essay are solely those of the author and not necessarily those of Volkswagen 
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When Car and Driver magazine staff 
members tested eight cars under $10,000, 
they liked the Volkswagen Golf the best 
of all * 

Impressively, the Golf led the balloting in 
brakes, handling, ergonomics, utility, value 
and fun. 

Car and Driver magazine said (and we 
quote with pride), “The Golf needs to be 
looked at by more enthusiasts, particularly 
those on a budget. Many of the qualities that 


make the more expensive GT so likable can 
*Rated highest in the most categories tested including Overall Rating category. 
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Seatbelts save lives. Don't drink and drive. 





be found in the plain-Jane Golf, and best of 
all, it's a car that is inordinately pleasant to 
live with.” 

We say, “Don't believe everything you 
read. Visit your local dealer for a test drive.” 
Please. 

Golf topped Car and Driver list of eight 
cars under $10,000. We think you'll like it too. 


German engineering. 
The Volkswagen way. 











BERT RIGBY, YOU'RE A 
FOOL. Robert Lindsay (the 
London-Broadway star of Me 
and My Girl) plays the lead in 
Carl Reiner’s funny fable 
about an English coal miner's 
search for celebrity. Anne 
Bancroft is glorious as a randy 
Hollywood princess whom 
Lindsay meets on the potholed 
road to stardom. 


TRUE BELIEVER. The ambigu- 
ities are as unsettling asa 
crack-house mugger in this 
humdinger about a sleazy 
attorney who bends the system 
to wreak justice. But the real 
drama is in the demonic 
intensity and haunted eyes of 
James Woods, a criminally 
gifted actor who may be too 
edgy to become a Hollywood 
star in this era of the Really 
Cute Guy. 





BILLY BATHGATE by E.L. 
Doctorow (Random House; 
$19.95). A fictional Bronx boy, 
circa 1935, is accepted into the 
inner councils of the infamous 
Dutch Schultz gang and sur- 
vives murderous adventures to 
tell an incendiary tale. 


A THEFT by Saul Bellow (Pen- 
guin; $6.95). The Nobel laure- 
ate offers an original novella in 
paperback, a vivid new fiction 





s’ Choice 


in which the familiar Bellow 
hero has become a heroine. 


THE END OF TRAGEDY by 
Rachel Ingalls (Simon & Schus- 
ter; $16.95). Four novellas by 
an author who already com- 
mands a formidable cult fol- 
lowing. This time out, as before, 
she rubs against the grain of 
tired old plots and creates elec- 
trifying, hair-raising results. 


RICHARD BURTON: A LIFE by 
Melvyn Bragg (Little, Brown; 
$22.95). This meticulous biog- 
raphy includes generous quo- 
tations from the subject's let- 
ters and his 350,000-word 
private diary; the result is a 
portrait of a vivid actor who 
approached language with the 
same passion he lavished on 
Elizabeth Taylor. 


ELEVISION 





UNAUTHORIZED BIOGRA- 
PHY: RICHARD M. NIXON 
(syndicated, March 8, 8 p.m. 
EST on most stations). Will he 
never go away? Barbara 
Howar is the latest reporter to 
examine the deposed Presi- 
dent’s life and politics, in this 
two-hour documentary. 


THE GLENN MILLER BAND 
REUNION (PBS, March 10, 

9 p.m. on most stations). In the 
mood again, with bandleader 
(and former Miller trumpeter) 
Billy May, Kay Starr, Jack 
Jones and more. 


DEAD MAN OUT (HBO, March 
12, 10 p.m. EST). A prison psy- 
chiatrist (the ubiquitous Dan- 
ny Glover) tries to help an in- 
corrigible death-row inmate in 
this heavy-hitting drama. 














JEROME ROBBINS’ BROAD- 
WAY. The master choreogra- 
pher and a Broadway cast of 
60 re-enact the dance delights 
of such classics as West Side 
Story, Fiddler on the Roof 
and On the Town. 


LEND ME A TENOR. Funnier 
than Neil Simon’s Rumors and 
ably played, this door-slam- 
ming farce revives the swell- 
egant urbanity of the '30s. 


SHIRLEY VALENTINE. Pauline 
Collins (Upstairs, Downstairs) 
brings to Broadway her funny 
and poignant performance as 
a discontented housewife 
breaking free. 


ROBERT ADAMS: PHOTO- 
GRAPHS OF THE AMERICAN 
WEST, Philadelphia Museum 
of Art. A tribute to the 

master photographer of the 
imperiled landscape. In the re- 
markable pictures that Adams 
has been making since the 
mid-1960s, nature’s stubborn 
beauty is forever being el- 
bowed aside by parking lots, 
trash and suburban sprawl. 
Through April 16. 


ANDY WARHOL: A RETRO- 
SPECTIVE, Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, New York City. The 
first comprehensive look since 
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the artist's 1987 death at what 
made him the top of the Pops. 
Through May 2. 


THE HUMAN FIGURE IN 
EARLY GREEK ART, the Art 
Institute of Chicago. Sixty- 
seven choice works drawn 
from Greek museums trace the 
emerging lineaments of the 
classical style. Through May 7. 


USIC 





JANE’S ADDICTION: JANE’S 
ADDICTION (Warner Bros.). 


| This will dice your eardrums 
| and deep-fry your brain in the 


bargain. Assaulltive, tough, 
unsparing rock from a Los An- 
geles band with a punk foun- 
dation and guitars like 
trip-hammers. 


LOU REED: NEW YORK (Sire). 


Savage lyricism in the sharpest | 


Reed style, with a startling 
overlay of tough social 
commentary. 


MANDY PATINKIN: MANDY 
PATINKIN (CBS). The Broad- 
way (Sunday in the Park with 
George) and movie (Alien Na- 
tion) actor lets fly with a 
fearlessly melodramatic song 
cycle chosen from sources as 
various as Stephen Sondheim 
and Al Jolson. Some of the 
tunes are a bit florid, but the 
best (like Anyone Can Whistle) 
have a delicacy that 

lingers. 


MOZART AND SCHNABEL, 
VOLS. 1-4 (Arabesque). 

The great Artur Schnabel 

in memorable performances of 
Mozgart piano concertos and 
solo music, recorded in Lon- 
don between 1934 and 1948. 
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| THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: Millions of black 58 
Americans have made it into 
the middle class but are 

paying a price for success 

Though their incomes, education and life-styles 
rival those of their white counterparts, middle- 
class blacks remain in some ways second-class 
citizens. Even with the passage of civil rights laws, 
a color barrier still exists where blacks live and 
work. Nor has their own affluence resolved 
ambiguous feelings about the plight of the 
underclass. » For black managers the toughest 
challenge is learning to be the boss. See LIVING. 














NATION: Tower assails his accusers’ 18 
ethics, stirring a new debate about an old 
issue: How pure should the Government be? 


As the Senate decides the nominee’s fate, confusion mounts over 
where to draw the line in the conduct of public officials. » Facing 
likely defeat on Tower, the White House attacks the motives of his 
Democratic foes. » Chicago’s black mayor is defeated by Dick 
Daley’s son, who may soon become hizzoner, and Jesse Jackson 
abandons his party’s man. 











WORLD: A fallen Greek tycoon says 32 
Prime Minister Papandreou helped him 
loot the nation’s coffers of millions 

In an exclusive interview from his jail cell in Salem, Mass., 

fugitive banker George Koskotas finally tells his tale of the worst 
political and financial scandal to hit Greece in 40 years. » In 
Venezuela economic austerity measures provoke an orgy of 
rioting and murder. » President Bush stumbles on the nettlesome 
issue of human rights during his trip to China. 
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PROFILE: The quiet 
Senator who has 
ended Bush's 
honeymoon 

Sam Nunn lacks sparkle and 
charisma, but his power 
derives from a serious 
devotion to the issues and to 
the practice of basic politics. 
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BUSINESS: A push 
to overhaul aging 
U.S. jetliners 

To calm growing public 
concerns about air safety, the 
aviation industry proposes an 
$800 million renovation of 
older planes. » Eastern Air 
Lines goes on strike. 


40 








HEALTH: The 

latest word on what 
to eat and drink 

A new report from the 
National Research Council 
urges people to cut the fat, 
skimp on alcohol, limit the 
meat, pile on the vegetables 
and skip the vitamin pills. 





51 








EDUCATION: A 
TIME report card 
on choice 

Letting parents choose where 
their children will go to school 
sounds simple, but the policy 
excites divergent passions. 
Bush backs it. Critics say it is 
racist and unfair. 





54 





SHOW BUSINESS: A look back at 1939, 
the greatest year of Hollywood’s 

greatest era 

They thought that they were making movies, but they were really 
making magic in 1939, the most glittering twelve months of 
Hollywood’s Golden Age. There was Gone With the Wind, 

The Wizard of Oz, Wuthering Heights, Stagecoach, Mr. Smith 
Goes to Washington. . .on and on, with stars whose names 
have lasted a half-century. 





TRAVEL: Do you 
really expect me to 
eat this? 

Frequent flyers rarely expect 
to dine well in the air. But 
some have found the secrets 
to survival: fly a foreign 
carrier, order special meals, 
or bring your own. 





BOOKS: A writer 
lays claim to his 
own life story 

John Updike’s Self- 
Consciousness is a Wry 
autobiography. » Paul 
Robeson portrays a triumph 
over racism and a fatal 
attraction for the U.S.S.R. 
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Reminder: 
Clean air costs 


All of us breathe, and air pollution is obviously a legitimate concern for govern- 
ment, industry, and the public alike. Auto emissions are among the many 
causes of air pollution. We don't quibble with the need to control these emis- 
sions, nor does any reasonable—and breathing—individual. 

But reasonable people can question the methods used to attain a desir- 
able goal. We're particularly concerned with the regulations recently adopted in 
a number of Northeastern states. These regulations attack the emissions 
problem by mandating that refiners deliver gasoline for this year's warm- 
weather driving season that is considerably less volatile than the gasoline 
motorists have been getting in past summers. 

Gasoline must be volatile—capable of changing from fluid to vapor at 
relatively low temperatures. It's the vapor, mixed with air, that ignites within the 
cylinders to power your car. 

Volatility is measured as Reid Vapor Pressure, or RVP. For Northeast 
winters, refiners usually boost the volatility so cars can start and run better in 
the cold. In summer, RVP normally is cut back to 11.5 in recognition of the 
warmer weather. 

The new regulations mandate a summer RVP of 9. We know that 9 RVP 
gasoline will reduce pollution. But we feel compelled to inform the public that 
the gains in cleaner air carry a penalty. Here's what we mean: 

@ The rules say that 9 RVP gasoline must be in use by May 1. As a practical 
matter, however, such fuels will have to be at the dealers’ pumps in April. Any 
resident of the Northeast knows that spring weather is unpredictable. On cool 
days, some cars may not start, and others will experience hesitation, stalling, 
and even backfires. 

@ The regulations will reduce the ability of refiners to produce gasoline this 
summer because making a 9 RVP product is not only more expensive, but 
requires more crude oil. And U.S. refiners already operate virtually at full 
gasoline capacity to meet peak summer demand. The Northeast has had to rely 
on imported fuel for part of its supply. Foreign refiners would have to produce 
the needed quantities of low-RVP gasoline to continue supplying the Northeast 
in the summer. Whether they all do or not, of course, is their decision. A 
tightening of supply, therefore, seems certain. 

@ New York State in particular has indicated it may allow exemptions for 
suppliers who say they're unable to obtain the 9 RVP gasoline. But a system of 
exemptions would trigger sharp differences in quality and cost among suppli- 
ers and dealers. Such a system would also make the exemptions themselves 
something of a political prize. 

Fortunately, these costs of cleaner air can be minimized—and much of the 
environmental gain realized—if the federal Environmental Protection Agency 
acts promptly. 

The EPA has been considering a rule calling for a phase-in of lower RVP, 
Starting at 10.5. Another rule being considered by the EPA would enlarge the 
vapor-catching canisters that have been standard in automobiles for several 
years. An EPA order combining 10.5 gasoline and larger canisters, preempting 
the state regulations, would result in less pollution and less cost, while preserv- 
ing car performance and avoiding the potential for supply problems. It would 
also keep a tight lid on the political Pandora's box of special state-granted 
exemptions. 

As we've said, we endorse the goal of the Northeastern lawmakers. But in 
this instance, we feel there's a better way. We urge the EPA to move now—so all 
of us can breathe easier. 


Mobil 


(©1989 Mobil Corporation 
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0,000 could certainly make your life 
easier. But then again, so could our software. 
So we're offering you the opportunity to ex- 
perience both. 

In the $3 million Microsoft “I Want It All 
Sweepstakes” 

The Sweepstakes, appropriately enough, 
is for those of you who want powerful, time- 
saving software. 

As well as a chance at our $50,000 Grand 
Prize, a $20,000 dream computer system, or 
a $1,000 software shopping spree at your par- 
ticipating Microsoft dealer. 

Of course, our software alone adds value 
to the Sweepstakes. 

Take Microsoft® Excel. Already a spread- 
sheet standard on the Macintosh? it’s sure to 
become a PC standard with its power, linking 
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capabilities, intuitive interface, customization 
and dramatically better-looking output. 

Then there are the most recent versions of 
Microsoft Word, easy to use and feature-rich 
in both the Mac’ and PC worlds. 

And Microsoft PowerPoint} the desktop 
presentations program that allows you to 
easily prepare presentation visuals from start 
to finish, including persuasive overheads, 
slides and handouts. 

So if you want it all—power, time and 
money—call (800) 541-1261, Dept. J25 for 
the name of your nearest participating dealer. 

After all, great software doesn't grow 
on trees. 


Making it all make sense: 








The American Way To Play 
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Letters 


“It’s absurd to 
_expect unarmed, 
inexperienced, 

vulnerable 

personnel to 
protect our 
embassy.” 


Elle Friedman Becker, Beaverton, Ore 
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This was the most scandalous fact of all 


that the security of Moscow station and the 
protection of many of America’s most 
important global secrets depended on the 
integrity of a single young Marine stationed 
on the KGB's home turf 





To revive the 1987 Moscow espionage 
scandal, as Ronald Kessler’s Moscow Sta- 
tion does, is disturbing to U.S. Marines 
currently serving in the corps [BOOK Ex- 
CERPT, Feb. 20]. The humiliation brought 
about by the original investigation was 
enough to make heads hang low for quite 
a while. A few inferior characters must 
not undermine the reputation of one of 
the world’s élite fighting forces. The pub- 
lic should have complete faith in the U.S 
Marine Corps 

(PFC) Robert L. Minchew Jr., U.S.M.C. 
Camp Pendleton, Calif. 


Forty years ago, I was a Marine and 
had an experience very much like that of 
Sergeant Clayton Lonetree, only in my 
case it happened in Japan. While still 
wearing my uniform, I was assigned as de- 
fense attorney for a Japanese field marshal 
at the 1946-48 Tokyo war-crimes trial. I 
poured my heart into my work and became 
a prominent figure at the trial. The Soviets 
noted this and reckoned that, at age 34, I 
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are rising. 


Who wouldn't be interested in an ultra low tar cigarette 
that doesn’t just pretend to taste good? Thanks to Enriched Flavor™ Merit Ultra Lights 
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got your interest, invest in a pack. 
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Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. Se 
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was a probable comer in postwar America 
They decided to make a “friend” of me. A 
new member of the Soviet prosecution staff 
arrived, a young beauty who had all the 
physical attributes of Violetta, the Soviet 
woman who entrapped Lonetree. She too 
spoke perfect English. “Chance encoun- 
ters” began—in the hallways en route to 
the courtroom and to and from my office in 
the same building. She would stop me and 
express enthusiasm over my courtroom 
work, and soon made it clear that these 
conversations could be continued after 
hours if I wished. She played her role very 
well. Had I been a bachelor instead of a 
married man who loved his wife, it is possi- 
ble that I might have overcome my hatred 
of Communism and accepted her blan- 
dishments, just as our bachelor Marines 
did with the Soviet women at the U.S. em- 
bassy in Moscow 
Aristides George Lazarus 
Bronxville, N.Y. 


Enough is enough! How many times 
are you going to defame the Marine Corps 
on your cover? The fact that a couple of 
lightweights managed to slip through the 
screening process does not justify such a 
scurrilous attack. 

Richard Ohlarik 
Somerville, N.J. 
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Letters 

I was shocked by Kessler’s account of 
how the KGB penetrated the American 
embassy in the Soviet Union. It’s absurd 
to expect unarmed, inexperienced, vul- 
nerable personnel to protect our embassy 

Elle Friedman Becker 

Beaverton, Ore. 


The excerpt from Moscow Station does 

a disservice to journalism and the truth. 

Kessler’s paragraphs drip with gossipy in- 

nuendo, and his insinuations serve to vilify 

Lonetree, Corporal Arnold Bracy and, by 

extension, all enlisted men and women. 

Kessler has smeared two young men, both 

scapegoats in an effort to cover up high- 

level security violations at the embassy. 

Lonetree was convicted by the press before 

his trial. Bracy was never tried. I’m afraid 

it is Lonetree who was betrayed by his 
country, not the other way around. 

Paul Bloom 

Clayton Lonetree Defense Committee 

Big Mountain Support Group 

Berkeley 


Elephants on the Run 

By slaughtering the African elephant 
for its ivory, the human race reveals its 
greed, ignorance and the machismo syn- 
drome [ENVIRONMENT, Feb. 20]. If we 














substitute moderation, intelligence and 

true humanity, we can start saving what is 
left of our once abundant wildlife. 

Valery W. Anderson 

Modesto, Calif. 


TIME says there are fewer than 
750,000 African elephants remaining. Ac- 
cording to Friends of Animals data, the 
population is closer to 354,000. If the kill- 
ing continues for four years more, all the 
elephants of Africa will be destroyed. We 
hope to place the African elephant on the 
endangered-species list of 96 govern- 


| ments simultaneously. We disagree with 


your view that a ban on ivory cannot be 

enforced. If ivory is banned, it will not be 

sold retail in North America, Europe and 

much of Asia. With no market, there will 
be no incentive to kill elephants. 

Priscilla Feral, President 

Friends of Animals 

Norwalk, Conn. 


Pol Pot Policy 


The U.S. Government should take 
Strobe Talbott’s advice and stop the 
Khmer Rouge from returning to power in 
Kampuchea [WORLD, Feb. 6]. The atroc- 
ities they committed against that coun- 
try’s innocent people are appalling. From 





















personal experience, I have no doubt that 
more people will suffer the same fate if the 
supporters of ultra-Maoist Pol Pot are al- 
lowed to take over the country again. 
Ironically, although the Vietnamese were 
singled out as the bad guys in this chaos, 
they did save countless lives—my own 
and my family’s included 


Leonard Lim 
San Jose 





Soiled Cities 


I was both surprised and disappointed 
to read your item about London’s being 
the “city of filth” [WORLD, Jan. 30] and 
then a letter about dog dirt in Paris [LET- 
TERS, Feb. 20]. I live in Amsterdam, and 
this has to be the No. | European capital 
for dog excrement. In a small, overcrowd- 
ed country with almost 15 million inhab- 
itants, we have more than a million dogs. 
It is not unusual to see the tenant of a 
cramped city apartment taking two, three 
or even four dogs for their “walkies.” The 

| result is left on the sidewalks, in the parks 
and on the banks of the rivers and canals. 
Philip R. Turner 

Amsterdam 


You think London 
| haven’t seen Naples! 


is dirty? You 


Annette E. Burton 


Naples 














Big-Game Buffalo 


I support Montana’s decision to allow 
sportsmen to harvest the bison that have 
roamed outside the bounds of Yellow- 
stone National Park [NATION, Feb.20). 
One reason for instituting the hunt is to 
prevent the spread of brucellosis from 
buffalo to domestic livestock and from 
livestock to the human population. Mon- 
tana has spent more than $30 million 
since the 1950s to make its livestock bru- 
cellosis-free, and an additional $600,000 is 
laid out annually to vaccinate cattle in the 
state. The bison in Yellowstone Park are 
infected with brucellosis, and those ani- 
mals are posing a threat to one of Mon- 
tana’s leading industries. 

Ron Marlenee, U.S. Representative 
2nd District, Montana 
Washington 


I am outraged! The photograph of the 
bison baggers shows two murderous hunt- 
ers rejoicing over the violated carcass of 
one of the world’s noblest animals. That 
picture makes me question the belief that 
man is created in the image of God. 

Narasingha P. Sil 
Monmouth, Ore. 


The state-sponsored buffalo hunt re- 
minds me of what naturalist Joseph Wood 
Krutch said some time ago: “When a man 





wantonly destroys one of the works of 

man we call him a vandal. When he wan- 

tonly destroys one of the works of God we 
call him a sportsman.” 

Marilyn G. Seyler 

Mansfield, Ohio 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, or may be faxed to TIME at 
(212) 522-0907. They should include the writer's full 
name, address and home telephone. Letters may be 
edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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American Ideas 





The Mirror 


BY DAVID ARNOLD 


Severe penalties 
sometimes threat- 
en the editor of the Mirror, a tabloid pub- 
lished every other week behind the rock 
walls and accordion-wire fences of the 
maximum-security Minnesota Correc- 
tional Facility at Stillwater. The punish- 
ment is likely to come not from the war- 
den or the guards but from any of the 
approximately 1,200 convicted car 
thieves, drug dealers, armed robbers, kid- 
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Taliaferro takes the pulse of the inmates and records the good that happens in prison 


“i'm not afraid to fight for my opinion, be it 
ever so humble. And I’m not afraid to be locked in 
the hole. I’ve been there.” 


napers, rapists, child abusers and murder- 
ers who may take issue with his editorial 
policy. 

In 1984, when Robert E. Taliaferro 
Jr. was transferred from Wisconsin, 
where he was serving time for murder, he 
became a Mirror reporter. He quickly 
learned the dynamics of his new editorial 
responsibility. “My editor wrote a story 
about how inmates were smuggling reefer 
in here in balloons,” Taliaferro recalls. “I 


A Free Press 
Flourishes Behind Bars 


Lifer Robert Taliaferro runs an award- 
winning biweekly ata Minnesota jail 





told him, “You don’t sit up here and put 
that stuff in the newspaper. You wanna 
get yourself killed?’ ” 

A short time after that article circu- 
lated through the cellblocks, an irate in- 
mate struck the editor across the head 
with a chair. The complaint triggered the 
editor’s early retirement, leaving Talia- 
ferro in charge of two secondhand IBM 
computers and a small staff working in an 
office the size of a large bathroom. But 
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the prestige of the job is considerable. 
The Mirror is the oldest continuously 
published newspaper in a US. prison, 
founded in 1887 by the likes of the notori- | 
ous bank-robbing Younger brothers, who | 
each served more than 20 years here after 
a badly planned bank job in Northfield, 
Minn. Coleman, the eldest, became pris- 
on librarian and printer’s devil at the 
newspaper. In his second year Cole was 
named Mirror editor, and the paper's 
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American Ideas 


motto became—and remains—"It’s never 
too late to mend.” 

Among the dark, walled fortresses of 
U.S. penology, Stillwater is considered a 
well-secured country club with a relative- 
ly mellow population. It is a kind of fel- 
on’s Lake Wobegon where gangs do not 
rule and sex offenders outnumber those 
who have killed; a prison where only the 
guards wear uniforms and only four of 
them carry firearms. Other U.S. prisons 
are overcrowded, but each Stillwater resi- 
dent has a cell of his own, a TV if he 
chooses to buy one, and ready access to a 
dozen phones mounted on the wall be- 
neath the towering, barred windows of 
the cellblock walls. D cellblock, where 
Taliaferro and a few dozen other convicts 
cram at night for final exams in bache- 
lor’s and master’s degree programs, is ap- 
pointed with carpets, computers and 
hanging plants. The rest of Stillwater can 
earn up to $5 an hour making manure 
spreaders and birdhouses, or fixing school 
buses and highway patrol cars. 


he Mirror's pages read like a chapter 

from Tom Peters’ /n Search of Excel- 
lence. In this place of punishment, achieve- 
ment is possible and highly promoted. The 
newsmakers in a fall edition of the Mirror 
were Karta Singh and the other bonsai- 
club members, who practically blew away 
the civilian competition at the Minnesota 
State Fair. “I'm ecstatic about it,” Singh 
told the Mirror. “Winning a blue ribbon 
motivates me even more, and I think it’sa 
testament to the quality of instruction 
we're getting.” 

The newspaper sells no ads, and an- 
nual subscriptions are cheap: free to resi- 
dents, $10 outside the walls. The state 
pays for it, and the warden is publisher 
But Taliaferro’s best readers are the men 
inside, the line officers and inmates 
“You've got to walk the line; you'd not be- 
lieve how thin it is,” Taliaferro says. 

Keeping an editorial balance among 
publicity seekers, black culturalists, bon- 
sai growers and softball teams complain- 
ing of favoritism is physically demanding. 
Taliaferro measures up to the job. “I'm 6 
ft. 7 in. tall and weigh 200 lbs.,” Taliaferro 
says. “I came out of other systems where 
you had to be tough.” Readers and staff 
writers who disagree with the editor are 
sometimes invited to the prison gym to 
put on boxing gloves. “I’m not afraid to 
fight for my opinion, be it ever so hum- 
ble,” the editor says. “And I’m not afraid 
to be locked in the hole. I’ve been there.” 

Power in prison falls to those who 
gather it, and Taliaferro prefers to hire 
men who, like himself, were convicted of 
capital offenses and therefore face long 
prison terms. “Short-timers have an ax to 
grind. They never learn anything in here 
They blame everyone else, and they just 


can’t wait to get out and screw up again 
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on CBS This Morning, 
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Things are moving so fast 
these days, the last thing you 
want is to get dead-ended. 
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Then they come back. I committed murder. 
Homicide. I put myself in here. I take that 
responsibility, and I will deal with that.” 

Taliaferro illustrates the theory that 
serious crime makes a good prisoner. A 
former drug addict who killed his wife, he 
has become a productive citizen of the 
Stillwater prison. He has almost complet- 
ed his bachelor’s requirements, and hopes 
to become a college professor someday. 


overing over his keyboard, Talia- 

ferro cradles the telephone receiver 
just above the monogrammed RT on his 
black jersey. Like the capable editor of a 
small-town newspaper, Taliaferro has the 
reader by the pulse. He is a leader of his 
captive constituency: vice president of the 
Jaycees’ Star of the North prison chapter, 
a leader of a black-culture group and a big 
editorial voice inside these walls. “I'm a 
black redneck,” he says with a casual 
smile. If he were free, he’d have voted for 
George Bush for President even though he 
thought his candidate didn’t understand 
prison furloughs. 

Taliaferro wanted to capitalize on his 
prison term and invested his time in the 
Mirror, where he’s made big changes. He 
dropped “Prison” from the masthead, 
gave the front page a USA Today look, 
and brought into the cellblocks a broader 
view of things, quoting frequently from 
such outside papers as the nearby St. Paul 
Pioneer Press & Dispatch. 

The biggest change was an end to all 
the bad news. The Mirror's readers will 
not read about gang rape, booze brewed in 
a toilet or how a man in C cellblock took a 
dive from the gym rafters and landed on a 
broom. Not even an obit for a lifer who 
died of natural causes. “It’s bad enough 
just being in here,” Taliaferro says. 

The Mirror casts a lighter, more posi- 
tive reflection. Booster journalism pro- 
motes progressive activities. It includes 
poetry and several pages of basketball, 
handball and softball scores. Consumer 
stories criticize new prison regulations, 
meat fraud in the cafeteria, movies on the 
closed-circuit channel and such outside is- 
sues as exploitation of lab animals and the 
Federal Government's handling of the 
AIDS crisis. 

The newspaper's changes have at- 
tracted attention. Three first-place Amer- 
ican Penal Press awards received in the 
past four years and a row of plaques 
stretch around a newsroom occasionally 
cluttered with visiting journalists who've 
come to examine the prison newsroom. 

His publisher has noticed the compa- 
ny the Mirror has been keeping. All the 
awards and publicity have helped give the 
Mirror a life of its own, says warden Rob- 
ert Erickson. The newspaper has a fourth- 
estate status he would not like to chal- 
lenge. And, after all, how could Erickson 
mess with history? “Cole Younger would 
turn over in his grave, with his six-shoot- 
ers blazing,” the warden says. a 


























Watch Kathleen Sullivan and Harry Smith — 
weekdays on the CBS Television Network. 
Check local listings. Do our viewers know something you don't? 
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{ t was a Friday nine weeks ago, and = puzzle solving.” Not to mention diplo- 
another issue of TIME was headed to- © macy and stamina. Quiggle works 


ward the presses. Suddenly came the 
news that Emperor Hirohito of Japan 
had died. As the magazine's editorial 
staff tore up its story list to accommo- 
date several pages of an obituary, 
makeup editor Charlotte Quiggle faced 
a different kind of revision. Her job is to 
develop a plan for the sequence of all 
the editorial and advertising pages each 
week so they make a smoothly readable 
magazine. TIME’s advertising staff im- 
mediately told Japanese advertisers 
that they were free, if they wished, to 
cancel ads in that issue as a mark of def- 
erence. Several Japanese companies 
did so, leaving three blank pages. With- 
in hours Quiggle rejuggled the book, as 
itis called, into a successful new combi- 
nation. “Every week brings a unique set 


of problems,” she says. “The trick is to solve them quickly.” 
This trick seems to come easily to Quiggle, who joined TIME 

in 1979 and served as cover art researcher from 1980 to 1984 and 

deputy makeup editor from 1981 to 1986. She became makeup 





Quiggle preparing to juggle another issue 


Applying a knack for 
puzzle solving 


editor three years ago, but claims her natural affinity for the work 


goes back much further. * 





As a kid I seldom lost at bridge. That’s 


why I got the job,” she says half jokingly. “It requires a knack for 


closely with the magazine's advertising 
staff to help coordinate the fast-moving 
mix of articles and ads that appears 
in TIME and its nine international 
editions. 

Overall, Quiggle is guided by one 
rule: Emphasize the editorial design. 
Beyond that, there are only a few abso- 
lutes, such as the requirement that only 
the first news section and the cover sto- 
ry must open with at least five consecu- 
tive editorial pages. One of Quiggle’s 
most delicate duties is to separate sto- 
ries and ads on similar subjects. “You 
don’t put a story about an air crash on 
the same page or the facing page with 
an airline ad,” she explains 

When a conflict between an ad and 
an article does arise, the ad is usually 


the one to be moved. “Makeup is where church [our editorial 
staff] meets state [our business interests],”’ says Quiggle, but giv- 
en her skills (we do not recommend challenging her at backgam- 
mon, either), that’s only one more solvable puzzle 
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Drawing the Line 





In the Senate furor over John Tower’s sobriety, some basic 
ethical concerns have been obscured 


BY WALTER SHAPIRO 





Morality is simply the attitude we 
adopt towards people whom we personally 
dislike. 


scar Wilde’s aphorism comes 
close to summarizing John 
Tower’s last-ditch defense. For- 
get the sandstorm of charges 
swirling around the diminutive former Sen- 
ator; ignore the serious questions of sobriety, 
sexual escapades and the sale of Govern- 
ment expertise. To the beleaguered nomi- 
nee for Defense Secretary, the real issue is 
the motivation of his judges in the Senate, 
who he implied were hypocrites pursuing 
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the partisan politics of personal pique. “Is it 
an acceptable standard for Senators late in 
the evening who've had a few drinks. . . [to] 
vote on vital issues of nuclear deterrence?” 
Tower asked with rhetorical venom. “Is it 
an acceptable standard for Senators to ac- 
cept honorariums, PAC contributions and 
paid vacations from special interests?” 
Tower is enough ofa realist to recognize 
that his chances of confirmation are not 
much better than the odds that Breath- 
alyzers will be installed in the Senate cloak- 
room. But his argument serves as a deft re- 
minder that there are also Senators whose 
alcoholic and amorous behavior might not 
stand sustained scrutiny. There is just 
enough merit to Tower's who-is-fit-to- 


judge-whom bluster to accentuate the con- 
fusion over the proper standards of conduct 
for public officials. 

Ethical posturing is fast becoming the 
Washington version of the old radio show 
Can You Top This? Tower, of course, was a 
major contributor to the piety on parade 
with his melodramatic vow that he would 
resign as Defense Secretary if a drop of li- 
quor ever touched his lips. 

But Tower's just-say-no theatrics pale 
in comparison with the price paid by Louis 
Sullivan, who was approved last week as 
Secretary of Health and Human Services. 
To avoid possible confirmation complica- 
tions, Sullivan renounced all claims to near- 
ly $500,000 in severance pay and deferred 











Burnishing their halos: Tower, 
Baker, Eagleburger, Sullivan and 
Wright 


So the question remains: 
How clean a regime in Washing- 
ton should Americans demand? 
It is difficult to extract general 
rules of conduct from the Tower 
inferno because so many of the 
facts remain in dispute. Certainly 
America cannot afford a Defense 
Secretary with an untreated 
drinking problem. The issue is 
how closely this description fits 
Tower. There are also legitimate 
concerns raised by the wide- 
spread, but not unequivocally 
documented, tales of Tower's 
predatory behavior toward wom- 
en. Iftrue, theallegations of sexu- 
al high jinks seem to reflect a pat- 
tern of reckless and perhaps 
unbalanced behavior that should 
disqualify Tower for such a sensi- 
tive post. 

These sensationalized as- 
pects of the Tower battle are riv- 
eting, but they distract from far 
more universal questions about 
the conduct of public officials. 
The reason ethics in Govern- 
ment seems so tiresome is that 
the goal has become obscured in 


|LLUSTRATION FOR TIMEBY MICHAEL WITTE = gy legalistic fog of disclosure re- 


compensation legally owed him by the 
Morehouse School of Medicine. Even Sen- 
ate Democrats wondered aloud if Sullivan's 
excessive concern with appearances did not 
overstep the bounds of financial prudence. 
Meanwhile, George Bush’s ethics commis- 
sion solemnly debated whether a top Gov- 
ernment official should be entitled to royal- 
ties if he composed a hit song in his spare 
time. 

Small wonder that fashionable opinion 
in Washington is now having second 
thoughts about this sudden overdose of eth- 
ics. Take Bush, who in late January de- 
clared that his commitment to the highest 
ethical standards “is not, believe me, a fad or 
some passing fancy.” Of course, this was be- 
fore Tower began to crumble and it was dis- 
covered that Secretary of State James Baker 
owned an estimated $2.9 million worth of 
Chemical Bank stock while he was Trea- 
sury Secretary with policymaking influence 
over the treatment of the bank’s shaky 
Third World loans. These days the Presi- 
dent sounds less like a patrician reformer as 
he muses aloud, “I hope I haven't created 
something that just carries things too far.” 

It is easy to parody the overzealous quest 
for purity in Government and depict an Ad- 
ministration where top officials file disclo- 
sure forms each time they purchase an im- 
ported VCR at K mart. But it is also sobering 
to recall the taint that the “sleaze factor” left 
on the Reagan Administration and the na- 
tion’s faith in Government integrity. 


quirements, recusations and 
blind trusts. Lost in the mist are common- 
sense standards for integrity in Government 
like these: 


The Nation Can Demand Sacrifices for 
Public Service. Few deny that top Execu- 
tive Branch officials are underpaid. Money, 
however, is but one measure of compensa- 
tion for serving at the highest levels of Gov- 
ernment; there is also a huge premium to be 
derived from fascinating work, public recog- 
nition and perhaps even the chance to shape 
history. This is why it is disturbing that the 
President’s ethics commission last week 
kicked the issue of limits on outside earned 
income for top officials to Congress, an insti- 
tution not known for its ethical sensitivity. 


Second Trips Through the Revolving 
Door Are Dangerous. Tower left the arms- 
control talks in Geneva in 1986 with the 
clear sense that after 25 years in public of- 
fice, it was now time to get rich. With this 
sense of entitlement, he promptly lined up 
more than $750,000 in consulting work with 
six leading defense contractors. To believe 
Tower, he provided them with little more 
than the “enlightened judgment” they could 
just as easily get from reading the papers 
and dropping by a few academic think 
tanks. If true, it appears that Tower was 
vastly overpaid for his services, and it is 
troubling to contemplate what he now owes 
his benefactors. 

Tower's problems in this area are far 





from unique. National Security Adviser 
Brent Scowcroft returned to Government 
after advising foreign clients as vice chair- 
man of Henry Kissinger’s international 
consulting firm. Largely because Scowcroft 
is a noncontroversial official serving in a 
post that does not require Senate confirma- 
tion, there has been scant debate over the 
propriety of his prior business entangle- 
ments. Such quiet acceptance is not likely to 
be the fate of Lawrence Eagleburger, who 
became president of Kissinger Associates in 
1984, after 27 years in Government. About 
to be nominated as Deputy Secretary of 
State, Eagleburger is expected to face a gru- 
eling confirmation battle revolving around 
the firm’s globe-girdling client list that 
touches everything from Middle Eastern oil 
to Third World debt. Granted, Eagleburger 
is respected. But are his credentials so spe- 
cial as to override the possible conflicts of 
interest? 


Legal and Ethical Are Not the Same 
Thing. By seeking to codify ethical conduct, 
the Government has inadvertently encour- 
aged behavior that borders on what is legal- 
ly permissible. Consider C. Boyden Gray, 
the White House counsel. While serving as 
an aide to then Vice President Bush, Gray 
moonlighted as chairman of a family- 
owned communications firm, which paid 
himas muchas $50,000 a year. White House 
officials are formally barred from such out- 
side employment, but not the Vice Presi- 
dent’s staff. Even when appointed White 
House ethics czar, Gray apparently planned 
to continue this cozy arrangement until it 
was reported in the press. 

Far more ingenious was the way House 
Speaker Jim Wright skirted the already 
generous congressional ceiling on outside 
income. Not content with mere honorari- 
ums, Wright arranged an unusual sweet- 
heart deal: a supporter published one of 
Wright’s books, sold most of the copies in 
bulk to groups like the Teamsters, and then 
handed over 55% of the proceeds (nearly 
$60,000) to the Speaker as royalties. This 
daisy chain was probably legal, but clearly 
unsavory. It is among a welter of charges 
against Wright contained in a voluminous 
report now being studied by the House Eth- 
ics Committee. Few expect more than a 
mild reprimand. 

This kind of easy tolerance among the 
powerful in Congress is what allows Tower 
tosoadroitly muddy the waters surrounding 
his own ethical problems. The everybody- 
does-it defense may be cynical, but it has 
persuasive power, as long as Congress con- 
tinues to confuse honor with honorariums. 
Ethics in government should bea bipartisan 
concern, not merely the responsibility of the 
Bush Administration. If the White House 
has fallen short of the standards it set during 
its much ballyhooed “ethics week,” so too 
has the Democratic Congress been unwill- 
ing to judge itself by the criteria it sets for 
others. — With reporting by Laurence L. 
Barrett/Washington 
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0 go with the abundant talk of wine 

; and women, the John Tower con- 
troversy last week could have had a 

song: Stand By Your Man. Tammy Wy- 
nette’s paean of loyalty to hard-drinking, 
two-timing guys would have made perfect 
background music for George Bush as he 
pledged devotion to his apparently hope- 
less nominee for Secretary of De- 


So Much for Bipartisanship 





thing from the wreckage of the Tower af- 
fair by lowering Congress in the public 
esteem. 

Bush had already begun standing fast 
for Tower while heading home from the 
Far East. “I haven’t wavered one iota,” he 
said aboard Air Force One, “and I don’t 

| intend to.” Over the next several days he 


If the Republicans cannot save Tower, they are determined to tar the Democrats 


advisers admitted they had failed to lock 
up a single Democratic vote. On Capitol 
Hill the Bush team’s lobbying effort was 
being called “nonexistent.” 

Instead, the strategy had shifted to a 
plan sketched out by White House chief 
of staff John Sununu and Senate Minority 
Leader Robert Dole within hours of 
Tower’s narrow rejection by the 





fense. But it could also have 
served as theme music for Re- 
publicans rallying around their 
wounded leader 

The real focus of last week’s 
rescue effort was not the would- 
be Defense Secretary but the 
President himself. Determined 
not to retreat in their first show- 
down with Congress—and no 
less determined to squelch the 
spreading impression that Bush 
is off to a feckless start—the President 
and his aides shifted their goal from sav- 
ing Tower's nomination to tarring the 
Democrats with charges of character as- 
sassination and hypocrisy. Positioning 
themselves for the inevitable future bat- 
tles over the budget and foreign policy, 
the Republicans hoped to rescue some- 
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summoned more than a dozen Democrat- 
ic Senators to the White House for a per- 
sonal appeal not to slap away the hand he 
offered them at his Inauguration. Yet the 
Administration seemed to know that 
Tower was a lost cause. By Thursday, 
when the Senate began its rancorous de- 
bate on the nomination, the President’s 


52% P. 


Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee: since the will-o’-the-wisp of 
bipartisanship was likely to 
evaporate anyway, a fight to the 
finish could provide the Presi- 
dent with an opportunity to 
charge that it was the Democrats 
who spoiled the atmosphere first. 


a> “It’s been so embarrassing al- 


ae 


ready, what's a vote on the Sen- 
ate floor?” said one operative 
working on Tower’s behalf. “Be- 
sides, this way the Administration gets to 
identify exactly who’s against them.” In- 
creasingly, the battle was drawn tightly 
along partisan lines, with pro-Tower Re- 
publicans headed by Dole facing off 
against Democrats lined up behind Sam 
Nunn, the powerful chairman of the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee. 








In his office in the residence wing of the White House, Bush plotted strategy with, from left, his nominee, Dole, Sununu and Senator John Warner _ 





The real foc us of the rescue effort was not the would-be Defen se Secretary but the President himself. 
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67% 
49% 
40% 
37% 


35% 
26% 


Publicly disclose income 
from outside jobs 


Publicly disclose all their 
financial assets 

Not accept income from 
speeches to business or 
other private groups 

Put their stock holdings 
ina blind trust 

Not accept income from 
any other job source 


Sell all their holdings in 
the stock market 


Should any of the following actions disqualify 
someone from holding a high position in 


government? 
YES 


86% 
68% 


43% 


Cheating on their income taxes 


Being drunk in public 


Being a high-paid business 
consultant in an area related 
to their government job 


Having an extramarital affair 


LLUSTRATIONS FOR TIME BY MICHAEL WITTE 


by Yankelovich Clancy Sh 


Bush's appeals to the Senate may have 
been made more difficult by the fact that 
Washington has been regaled for years by 
stories of Tower's drinking and tales of 
women who were pinched or fondled 





when they encountered Tower on an ele- 
vator or in an office. Throughout the week 
Senators were going in and out of a guard- 
ed Capitol “secure room” to read the con- 
fidential FBI report on Tower's behavior. 
“The record is recent and overwhelming,” 
said South Carolina's Fritz Hollings after 
seeing the report. “There are names, 
there are facts, there are absolute state- 
ments and the words crocked, bombed, 
excessive drinking, stoned, comatose.” A 
Democrat who broke with his party to 
support the Supreme Court nomination of 
Robert Bork, Hollings had been targeted 
by the White House as a man who might 
be nudged into Tower's camp. But he 
pointedly declined even to accept Bush’s 
invitation to confer at the White House. 
His chilly explanation: “I hate to waste 
the President's time.” 

As the lobbying faltered, the pro- 
Tower forces shifted gears, pitching their 
appeal beyond the Beltway to the Ameri- 
can public. Republicans began complain- 
ing about innuendo and unproved allega- 
tions, and the President remarked that 





29% 
48% 
31% 64% 


From a telephone poll of = adult Americans taken hd TIME/CNN on March 2 
. Si 4.5% 


the approval process must 
not offend Americans’ “in- 
nate sense of fair play.” Ap- 
pearing before the National 
Press Club, Tower warned 
of the possibility that if 
“character assassination” 
were legitimized, it could 
usher in a “new and rather 
ugly phase in American 
politics.’ Later, retired Sen- 
ator Barry Goldwater sug- 
gested what might happen if 
his former colleagues tried 
their finger-pointing on one 
another. Said Goldwater: 
“If they chased every man 
or woman out of this town 
who has shacked up with 
somebody else, or got drunk, 
there'd be no Government.” 

The G.O.P. tactics suc- 
ceeded in shifting the terms 
of the debate, but did little to 
help Tower with the public. 
In a poll taken for TIME and 
CNN last Thursday by Yan- 
kelovich Clancy Shulman, 

NO just 31% of adult Americans 
who were familiar with the 
a yA Tower affair said he should 
be confirmed as Secretary of 
Defense. This is only a slight 
increase from the 26% who, 
in a similar, larger survey 
Feb. 13-14, said Tower 
should be confirmed. 

Whatever the mood out- 
side Washington, on the 
Senate floor it was notably 
sour throughout the debate. Democrats 
tore into Tower's claim that there was 
nothing improper in his million-dollar 
earnings from military contractors. 
Maine Republican William Cohen com- 
plained that Tower was being attacked by 
UFWs —“unidentified flying witnesses” — 
and Democrat Hollings thundered that 
“it’s our character that’s being assassinat- 
ed here, not John Tower's.” 

At one point Arizona Republican 
John McCain interrupted to protest that 
Democrat John Glenn of Ohio had dis- 
closed some of the more damning adjec- 
lives that witnesses used in the confiden- 
tial report to describe Tower's behavior. 
Though Glenn replied that the excerpted 
words had already appeared in the press, 
that was not enough for Dole. He remind- 
ed the chamber that the penalty for read- 
ing out loud from confidential documents 
was “expulsion from the Senate.” 

As leader of the fight for Tower, Dole 
appears to relish the opportunity to rescue 
Bush, who buried him in last year’s New 
Hampshire presidential primary, and 
Sununu, who helped engineer the Bush 
victory in his state. “Dole was instrumen- 
tal” in plotting the Tower strategy, said a 
senior Administration official. “He was 
the architect, and Sununu carried it out.” 








Dole is known to be skeptical of the skills 
the White House brings to a battle. (With 
good reason: Bush’s aides confessed last 
week that they did not even know in ad- 
vance of Tower's pledge to swear off 
drinking, or that their nominee would ad- 
mit to breaking his wedding vows. Por- 
traying Tower as unfairly treated by the 
Democratic majority, Dole said he may 
ask the Senate to permit the nominee to 
make a rare appearance before the entire 
body so that he will have “his day in 
court” and can “answer his critics face-to- 
face.” 

Some Democrats were hinting that 
Dole and Sununu, who are both more 
combative than Bush, might be eager for 
a return to the confrontational days of 
the Reagan era. “If you're John Sununu 
and you're more conservative than your 
President,” said a Democratic veteran, 
“this is a way to get [him] to take on 
Congress early on.” Given the large 
Democratic majorities on Capitol Hill, 
Republicans scoff at the idea. “We're not 
that dumb,” said a top White House 
aide. 

Nonetheless, players at both ends of 
Pennsylvania Avenue who just a fortnight 
ago spoke of working together have dis- 
solved their fragile partnership and re- 
verted to form. Democrats now speak 
openly of responding to Bush’s budget 
proposals with a plan of their own. For its 
part, the White House hinted that it may 
soon ask Congress for renewed nonmili- 
tary aid to the Nicaraguan contras, a red 
flag to Democrats who repeatedly fought 
over the contras with the Reagan Admin- 
istration. Meanwhile, the public is left 
with an image of the Senate as a cockpit of 
partisan squabbling, the White House as a 
center of questionable decision making, 
and the city of Washington as Sodom- 
and-Gomorrah-by-the-Potomac. It’s 
enough to make the whole town start 
singing a different song. Anyone for 
Who's Sorry Now? —By Richard Lacayo. 


Reported by Michael Duffy and Hays 
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The Presidency 


Hugh Sidey 


“Dead Soldiers” Along the Potomac 


hasing women kind of comes with the territory in the 

male-chauvinist Senate, like the springy black leather 
couches. Making millions from inside contacts after Govern- 
ment service is not all that grave a sin either, else an army of 
former lawmakers now behind the polished doors of august 
law firms would be in irons. It was the booze that got John 
Tower in real trouble. 

Heavy drinkers have been a continuing specter in 
American public life. Luckily, there are no 
episodes in which the Republic’s fate was 5; 
threatened by drunkenness. Our stan- = 
dards have gone up, slowly the first 180 
years, dramatically the past 20. Off the job 
or on, a political boozer is apt to be a loser. 
That’s not to say teetotaling assures 
success. 

Washington was built on a river of “ar- 
dent spirits,” a nice term used long ago for 
the hard stuff. Laborers on public buildings 
got larger whiskey rations the higher up 
they worked, a dubious formula. But the 
buildings did get finished. Dolley Madison 
brought this “saloon culture” into the 
White House, getting the political leaders 
out of the bars and into more graceful sur- 
roundings. The drinks came on silver trays. 
James Madison cut some good deals. 

Washington was and remains the na- 
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at last count 4.78 gal. of spirits and 6.41 gal. 
of wine per person a year. Nevada runs a distant second. 
Congressman Wilbur Mills, who starred with stripper 
Fanne Fox at the Tidal Basin in 1974, is a recent prodigal 
of drink. Many others preceded him. John Quincy Adams 
complained mightily about House Speaker Henry Clay’s 
roaring drunks abroad in 1814, when they were there for 
the Treaty of Ghent, ending the War of 1812. 


I 


af 
tion’s leading consumer of booze, imbibing An1872 view of President Grant 


Old-timers remember that Estes Kefauver’s Senate hide- 
away was littered with “dead soldiers.” Harry Truman had 
just arrived for a bourbon or two at the “Board of Educa- 
tion,” Speaker Sam Rayburn’s daily happy hour, when he 
was summoned to power. Anyone who believes a fellow did 
not get tiddly now and then in Mr. Sam’s quaint quarters 
lives in fantasy. 

Lyndon Johnson, as Senate majority leader and early on 
as President, could polish off a dozen or so 
Scotch-and-sodas in an afternoon and eve- 
ning. He claimed they were half strength. 
He never lost control, just looked stunned. 
He quit cold turkey in the White House, 
switching to Fresca and root beer. For 
whatever reason, his presidency went 
downhill thereafter. White House absti- 
nence was tried by Rutherford Hayes, Cal- 
vin Coolidge and Jimmy Carter. Results 
were dismal. 

Franklin Roosevelt's martinis lifted the 
Oval Office many an evening. John Kenne- 
dy once showed up for work with a bandage 
on his head, claiming he cut it on a table 
while reaching for a dropped book. Re- 
search suggests that afler ample cham- 
pagne at a party, the President led a conga 
line into a wall fixture. The original photo- 
graph of Richard Nixon in the White 
House the night before he resigned caught 
two drained martini glasses at his elbow. 
The photo released to the public had the glasses airbrushed 
to remove the olives. 

Truman’s aide Clark Clifford remembers that during a 
poker game with Winston Churchill, the old lion praised the 
USS. but lamented one dreadful American lapse: “You peo- 
ple quit drinking after dinner.” These days, maybe even 
sooner. = 

















Grapevine 


READ HIS LIPS—OR ELSE. Chica- 
go's Mob boss, Joe Ferriola, has 
passed the word that the “street tax” 


prop. After the plane turned up ina Lit- 
tle Rock hangar rented in Reed’s name, 
federal prosecutors charged him with 


week in a West Virginia resort to learn 
to just say no to his two-pack-a-day 
cigarette habit. A lot of fruit, gum and 





bookies pay to stay in business and 
in one piece will double from an av- 
erage $1,000 to $2,000 a month. Fer- 
riola, reportedly about to be indicted 
on racketeering and other charges, 
apparently needs the money to pay 
his lawyers. 


BENNETT’S BIG BATTLE. Since it 
wouldn't look right for the commander 
of the war against drugs to be in thrall 
to a habit-forming substance, drug 
czar William Bennett spent a $700 


lollipops later, Bennett 
pronounced the experi- 
ence “character build- 
ing.” At press time, it 
had been 13 days since 
the czar’s last smoke. 


ALL FOR OLLIE. Back 
in 1983, New Mexico 
businessman Terry 
Reed filed an insurance 
claim for the theft of his 
$33,000 Piper turbo- 
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Bennett: just saying no 


insurance fraud, and he is 
facing trial. Reed, a for- 
mer military-intelligence 
man, blames the caper on 
Oliver North, who want- 
ed the plane for supplying 
aid to the contras. Reed 
says the plot was blown 
when Ollie’s partners in 
a Mexican arms-export 
company (set up by 
Reed on North’s behalf) 
panicked. 
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steering with the traction of front-wheel drive-a combi- 
nation that enhances control and is comforting when 
roads are slick. And if you encounter those kinds of 
roads frequently, Topaz offers the added traction of 
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Primogeniture in the Windy City 





BY GAVIN SCOTT 
F or connoisseurs of roughhouse local 
politics, there is no place like Chicago 
and no name like that of the late Mayor 
Richard J. Daley. Last week it appeared 
that the fabled boss’s firstborn son might 
be the next occupant of the office in city 
hall from which hizzoner presided for 21 
years. In a Democratic primary notable 
for its racially polarized 
voting, Cook County 
State’s Attorney Richard 
M. Daley defeated Eugene 
Sawyer, a black who took 
over as mayor 16 months 
ago, after the death of Har- 
old Washington, Chicago's 
first black chief executive. 
Daley’s 55%-to-43% vic- 
tory makes him an odds-on 
favorite in the mayoral 
election next month. It 
also set up a showdown be- 
tween two of the country’s 
most prominent black poli- 
ticians: Jesse Jackson and 
his former political aide 
Ronald Brown, now chair- 
man of the Democratic 
National Committee. 

Though blacks and 
whites each account for 
about 41% of the city’s 3 
million population, there are roughly 
150,000 more white voters than black 
ones. Washington was able to win two 
terms by putting together coalitions com- 
bining virtually all black voters with 
about one-fifth of whites. But that coali- 
tion broke apart last week as 91% of 
whites opted for Daley and 94% of blacks 
cast their ballots for Sawyer. Turnout was 
a ho-hum 64.5% (compared with 74% in 
1987), and the falloff in black districts was 
an especially sharp 19%. 

Many blacks have not forgiven Saw- 
yer for the manner in which he became 
mayor. Backed by 23 whites on the 50- 
member city council, he prevailed in a 
raucous all-night session a week after 
Washington's death. Supporters of Alder- 
man Tim Evans, an ally of Washington’s, 
smelled a sellout. Shouting “Uncle Tom 
Sawyer!” they asked, “How much, Saw- 
yer? How much?” as they threw coins at 
him from the gallery. 

Sawyer, a former chemistry teacher 
who, like Evans, got his political start in 
Daley's machine, never managed to recov- 
er from that inauspicious beginning. So in- 
articulate that he was dubbed the “Mumb- 
lin’ Mayor,” Sawyer made a few creditable 














Dick Daley’s firstborn son may follow in hizzoner’s footsteps 


appointments. But he also proved indeci- 
sive, delaying for a full week the firing of a 
subordinate who had made blatantly anti- 


| Semitic speeches. Sawyer was reduced to 





claiming that he had accepted the keys to 
city hall in order to achieve gains for 
blacks. “Had I not taken those keys,” 
declared Sawyer, “the ethnic rainbow we 
see would not be there. I’m going to keep 
the keys to keep the dream alive.” 


Daley campaigning ina 
Chinese New Year 
parade and ousted in- 
cumbent Eugene Saw- 
yer: “It was like the 
Bears going up against 
Marist High School.” 


But that appeal failed to stir a large 
number of blacks, despite Jackson’s ex- 
hortations. Evans, after toying with the 
idea of seeking the nomination in the 
Democratic primary, chose instead to 
wage an independent campaign under the 
banner of the “Harold Washington Par- 
ty.” Thus, having defeated one black op- 
ponent in the primary, Richie Daley will 
have to overcome another in the general 
election on April 4 to reclaim his father’s 
office. If he does, Chicago would become 
the third major city (after Cleveland and 
Charlotte, N.C.) in which the mayor's of- 
fice, once won by a black, has reverted to 
white control. 

With his stocky frame, jowly face and 
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scrambled syntax, Daley, 46, has a close re- 
semblance to his famous forebear. He also 
seems to have inherited some of his old 
man’s political skills. His well-financed 
campaign (run by his lawyer brother Wil- 
liam, 40) fielded a force of disciplined pre- 
cinct workers that would have made Dick 
Daley proud. Using TV ads portraying him 
as the law-and-order candidate, Daley 
reached far beyond his largely Irish base to 
affluent “Lakefront Liberals” and other 
ethnics, whites who gave about 20% of their 
votes to Washington but only 8% to Sawyer. 
“Tt was the best campaign organization this 
city has seen in many a year,” says Thom 
Serafin, a Democratic analyst. “It was like 


Marist High School.” 

Still, Daley’s tendency 
to trip over his tongue cre- 
ated some problems. A 
television spot by Sawyer’s 
campaign showed an actor 


through cue cards remind- 
ing him of his own name. In 
reply, Daley sought to 
tweak Sawyer for using the 
resonant voice of actor 
James Earl Jones in his TV 
spots instead of speaking in 
his own muffled accents. 
But he confused the actor’s 
name with that of James 
Earl Ray, the assassin of 
Martin Luther King. Ob- 
served Jackson: ‘He 
doesn’t seem to know the 
difference.” Daley's worst 
gaffe came in a speech toa 
Polish group during which, his opponents 
claimed, he declared, “You want a white 
mayor to sit down with everybody.” But 
Daley's enunciation is so unclear that de- 
spite repeated television airings of the of- 
fending line, observers remain unsure of 
what he uttered. Maintains Daley, who 
campaigned in black areas: “I never said 
any such thing.” 

With Sawyer out, Jackson has thrown 
his support to Evans, because Daley did 
not back his presidential campaign. But 
Brown, who was Jackson’s manager at the 
1988 Democratic Convention, has en- 
dorsed Daley and promised that he would 
speak on his behalf if Daley asks him to. 
By putting party loyalty ahead of race, 
Brown stands to gain with white Demo- 
crats who feared that he would carry Jack- 
son’s water at the Democratic National 
Committee. By doing the opposite, Jack- 
son risks alienating whites if he stages an- 
other bid for the presidency. Republicans 
hope the rift between Jackson and the 
Democrats can be turned to their advan- 
tage. On the night after Daley’s victory, 
Jackson accepted George Bush’s standing 
invitation and dropped by :+the White 
House for a chat. i 
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Mt. Washington, New Hampshire. 

One out of every two cars manufactured in the 
United States is built using Molub-Alloy” or Tribol 
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We make the world more beautiful. 
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ogy, contributing significantly to the US. automotive 


parts, recreational footwear and construction markets. 


At ICI we bring a lot to the world. And we are about 


to bring much more 


World Class 





AT&T TRIMLINE" 
MEMORY TELEPHONE 230 
A Full Featured Telephone 


. ATaT ANSWERING A In Our Famous Styling. 
SYSTEM 1510 — i) ; Wing Number 5 eed Dialing _ 
Combines The Features ( ay _ . eature For Custom Calling 
An Answering ate : * Table/Wall Convertible 
Full Feature Available in Ivory, White, 
: ee Yee . Teaberry, Gray Blue, Light Gray 
+ Ten Number Memory a BE $59.95t Reg. Cost $44.92 


+ One-Touch Playback =: 
. frpbiete | Recording Sale Price $39.92 


. nl : 
$159.95¢ Red, Cost$i2882 
Sale Price $118.82 
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ATgT CORDLESS 
TELEPHONE 5310 
AT&T's New Generation Cordless Phone, 
With The Same Crisp Sound Quality* 
As Our Reliable Corded Phones. 
+ Long-Life Battery Keeps Charge 
Up To One Week 
* Two-Way Page And Intercom 
+ Nine Number Memory For Speed Dialing 
+ Automatic Security System 
+ Replaceable Antenna and Battery. 
$199.95t 


Your Cost $167.74 


MERCHANDISE 
Sale prices effective March 10th thru 26th. 1989. 


* Note Operating range of cordless phones may vary depending on enyvwonmental conditions t/t List-reterence prices All AT&T products shown are FCC registered 














DISEASES 


Return of the 
Red Spots 


Measles was once a disease 
that just about every child was 
expected to catch, but since 
mass immunization began in 
1963 it has been practically 
forgotten. Still, from time to 
time, small outbreaks continue 
to paint medical maps with red 
spots like those of the disease 
itself. Since last November 
1,500 cases have been reported 
in the Houston area alone, vs. 
2,900 in the entire nation all 
last year. New Jersey last week 
declared a medical emergency 
in five counties; 36 cases had 
come to light in the previous 
two weeks, and authorities ex- 
pect “hundreds” more. 

There are occasional out- 
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Ouch! Getting vaccinated in Houston, where measles has been spreading 


breaks on college campuses, 
recently including North Car- 
olina State at Raleigh, Siena 
and C.W. Post colleges in New 


York, Bradley University in Il- 
linois, Kent State in Ohio and 


Sinve 


YNAYO—179 MOK 


NOSIYID 


Texas Tech in Lubbock. The, 


probable reason: students re- 





ceived vaccine made before 
1980, when a lack of stabilizing 
ingredients sometimes caused 
vaccine to lose its potency. 

But most cases result be- 
cause parents delay vaccina- 
tion of their children, recom- 
mended at 15 months, until 
they are ready for school and 
need a certificate of vaccina- 
tion. The National Association 
of Children’s Hospitals reports 
that only 60% of children un- 
der the age of 4 receive the 
shots. Yet the increasing use of 
day care brings children to- 
gether earlier and increases 
the need for protection. 

There is another unproven 
theory about the increase: that 
the disease, which is spreading 
among Hispanics, is being 
carried by immigrants from 
countries where vaccination 
requirements are lax. a 
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The airborne Archbishop 
LOS ANGELES 


AHoly 
Helicopter 


The Flying Nun was fantasy, 
but in Los Angeles the air- 
borne Archbishop is for real. 
To enable Roman Catholic 
Archbishop Roger Mahony to 
get around his three-county, 
8,700-sq.-mi. archdiocese, 
anonymous businessmen have 
given him a $400,000 jet-pow- 
ered helicopter. Mahony is 
upgrading his pilot's license so 
he can fly it solo. Zinging 
along at 160 m.p.h., he can cut 
the travel time to the semi- 
nary at Camarillo to 15 min- 
utes; by car it took up to 24 
hours. Archdiocesan spokes- 
men insist the money has not 
been diverted from other pur- 
poses: the contributors are do- 
nating more than $1 million a 
year each to programs for the 
poor. s 





Flag-on-the- 
Floor Furor 


Less than a year ago, enraged 
aldermen barged into the 
School of the Art Institute of 
Chicago and snatched from a 
wall a portrait of the late Mayor 
Harold Washington in lacy lin- 
gerie. Last week the institute 
was defending another inflam- 
matory exhibit, a work by Scott 
Tyler, self-proclaimed “‘sup- 
porter of the Revolutionary 
Communist Party U.S.A.,” ti- 
tled What Is the Proper Way to 
Display a U.S. Flag? Its key 
component: an American flag 
stretched out on the floor. The 
institute claimed that Old Glory 
was positioned so viewers 
would not be forced to walk on 






a 


it. But Joseph Morris, a lawyer 
for several veterans’ groups, 
said the exhibit constitutes an 
“invitation to step on the flag.” 
The vets, however, failed to per- 
suade Cook County Circuit 
Judge Kenneth Gillis to close 
the show, so it reopened to the 
public Friday, after several days 
of being viewable only to stu- 
dents, faculty and staff. Security 
guards allowed only a limited 
number into the gallery at any 
one time, but that did not stop 
several veterans from taking 
the flag off the floor and hold- 
ing it up while making speech- 
es. Said James McManus, 
chairman of the school’s liber- 
al-arts department: “We are 
trying to defend the notion that 
all art, provocative art, can be 
displayed.” That is certainly 
true at the Art Institute. a 


Protesters outside exhibit at School of the Art Institute of Chicago 
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Soon, it may be home by 11 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Will a Curfew 
Ring Tonight? 


The nation's capital became 
its murder capital in 1988, 
with 372 slayings. This year 
has started out even worse: 93 
killings as of Saturday, vs. 55 
at the same point a year ago. 
To stop the slaughter, the D.C. 
city council voted last week to 
impose a 90-day curfew on 
children under 18. Those 
caught after 11 p.m. (midnight 
on weekends) would be hauled 
to police stations; parents of 
repeat offenders would be 
fined. Police are skeptical. In 
murder cases, says Police 
Chief Maurice Turner, the 
“average victim is 31, and the 
average perpetrator is over the 
age of 18.” If Mayor Marion 
Barry signs the bill, the local 
A.C.L.U. has vowed to go to 
court against it. a 
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Smart, Dull 
And Ve 


Powertfu 


SAM NUNN, John Tower’s nemesis, 
has never flirted with charisma, but built 
a strong Senate presence on expertise, 
instinct and understated toughness 


BY MICHAEL KRAMER 





or Sam Nunn, who believes that the tests of private 

relations and public life cannot be different simply 

because it is impossible to split a whole person in two, 
it was a painful admission. A few days before Nunn would 
lead the charge against John Tower on the Senate floor, the 
50-year-old chairman of the Armed Services Committee 
sat in his office under the influence of two diet Cokes and 
finally confessed that he once stole some eggs from a neigh- 
bor who kept chickens. 

That was around 40 years ago in Perry, Ga., the small 
town about a hundred miles south of Atlanta where Nunn 
grew up at a time when the movies cut away to pounding 
waves whenever a couple embraced. A lot has changed in 
Perry, but along Sam Nunn Boulevard, where just about 
every fast-food chain known to man has an outlet, there is 
still a statue of a Confederate soldier pointing North, and 
farther along a billboard that says COME FOLLOW ME— 
JESUS CHRIST. (Back when Nunn was in school, his class 
would regularly break for a period of religious instruction 
ata church across the street. “That was before anyone real- 
ized it was unconstitutional,” says Nunn.) 

“Yeah, I took the eggs,” said Nunn last week. “It was a 
scheme to make some extra cash”—a plan too clever by 
half. Even then, Nunn prepared his moves carefully, cau- 
tiously. A cooling-off period was decreed. The eggs were 
stashed in the attic of Sam’s home. “But I never realized 
they’d rot,” said Nunn. “It was theft without profit.” 

And that’s about it when you go looking for dirt on 
Sam Nunn. Oh, sure, he’s accepted some modest honorari- 
ums from defense contractors, and Perry and Georgia are 
not hurting for military contracts, and there was also the 
time, when he was 26, that Nunn got loaded at a party and 
sideswiped a car and pleaded guilty to leaving the scene of 
an accident and paid a $100 fine. That one made the pa- 
pers again last week when Tower partisans were dredging 
up anything they could find “on” Nunn. “Well, that is 
something, isn’t it?” says a senior White House aide, who 
will speak only on background because it doesn’t take a 
genius to realize that Sam Nunn is going to be around 





long after George Bush has retired to Kennebunkport. 

One point to the Bushies: Sam Nunn is not a saint. But 
he is perhaps the nation’s most widely respected Senator, 
and it is his opposition to Tower, more than anything else, 
that is likely to doom the would-be Defense Secretary. And 
no matter who rules the Pentagon, it is fair to say that few 
major national-security decisions will be made without 
Nunn’s approval. He is that powerful. 

Luck, hard work, some powerful connections and a 
willingness to gamble. That’s how Nunn has risen so far so 
fast. The eggs aside, Nunn breezed through Perry High, 
Georgia Tech and Emory University law school. He was 
an Eagle Scout and a star forward who led Perry’s high 
school basketball team to the 1956 state championship. 
“We were behind by 5 points at the half,” recalls Ed Beck- 
ham, a Perry oil distributor. “Our coach was one of the 
winningest in the nation, but it was Sam who gave us the 
half-time pep talk.” 

Nunn absorbed politics by osmosis. His father, a law- 
yer and farmer, was mayor of Perry and a campaign man- 
ager for other, full-time politicians. His great-uncle was the 
legendary Carl Vinson, who served in the Congress for 50 
years, 14 of those as the brook-no-dissent chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee. Politics, in other words, 
was everywhere. 

After a brief stint as Uncle Carl’s congressional coun- 
sel, Nunn returned to Perry and won election to the state 
house in 1968. Three years later his goal was to create a 
new congressional district, for which, naturally, he would 
run. But a man named Jimmy Carter was Governor, and 
Carter favored a different reapportionment scheme. Let 
down by Carter, whom he had supported for years, Nunn 
challenged the man Carter appointed to the U.S. Senate. “I 
was only 33 then,” says Nunn, “a junior legislator. Even 
Uncle Carl said I couldn't win, but I felt I had to try. I gave 
up a seat I probably could have held forever and took a 
chance.” And won. 

That was in 1972, and Nunn proved then that he can 
play politics with the best of them. With Uncle Carl's help, 
Nunn visited Washington and was able to tell Georgians 
that if he was elected he would be put on the Armed Services 
Committee. I have “assurances,” he said cryptically. By pri- 
mary day, Nunn had the support of both arch-conservative 
Lester Maddox and black activist Julian Bond. After defeat- 
ing Carter's man—a Harvard-educated lawyer whom Nunn 
chided for being “too used to air-conditioned rooms in East- 
ern Ivy League schools’—Nunn faced a conservative Re- 
publican in the general. The great coup, the stroke that many 
say put him over, was Nunn’s enlistment of Alabama Gover- 
nor George Wallace as a public supporter of his candidacy. 
Nunn’s memory of that ploy is somewhat selective. “You 
have to keep the context in mind,” says Nunn—a “context” 
that also caused him to attack the “dictatorship created by 
lifetime tenure of federal judges.” “After the primary,” says 
Nunn, “Maddox was leaning toward supporting my Repub- 
lican opponent, who was running an ad showing George Mc- 
Govern with Coretta King over a line about how they were 
warming Georgia up for me. I counteracted that with Wal- 
lace. It was no big deal, and I didn’t get involved in actually 
supporting Wallace for President.” 

Well, actually, Nunn was “talking up” Wallace for Presi- 
dent—and before the threat of Maddox’s bolting was per- 
ceived. “Without George Wallace on the national ticket,” 
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said Nunn before the Senate primary, “the Democrats can- 
not win. I fervently hope he will be on the ticket.” 

Despite commendable work on race relations and the 
support of black liberals like Atlanta Mayor Andrew 
Young, statements like these—and a generally conserva- 
tive voting record—could cripple Nunn if he seeks the 1992 
Democratic presidential nomination. He considered run- 
ning last year but pulled back primarily because his two 
children were still in school. “They'll have graduated by 
*92,” says Bill Jerles, a Perry dentist and close friend. “Sam 
has those presidential thoughts in mind all the time.” 

Something else must happen if Nunn is ever to be- 
come President. Americans will have to fall out of love 
with charisma. The words that define Nunn are “serious” 
and “studious.” Thirty-second sound bites are not his 
forte. He once turned down a chance to appear on nation- 
al television to speak about defense policy in response to 
President Reagan because the time allotted “wasn’t 
enough to do justice to the subject.” 

Nunn’s Senate tenure reflects an eclectic mix of inter- 
ests, National security is his primary focus, of course, and 
the keys to his influence are knowledge, timing and as little 
partisanship as possible. “By the time 
he starts talking about a subject,” says 
Democratic Senator Carl Levin of 
Michigan, “he knows more about it 
than anybody else.” “His real genius,” 
says Republican William Cohen of 
Maine, “is to wait for the right moment 
to come up with a solution after allow- 
ing the sides to play themselves out.” 

The Tower debate aside, Nunn’s 
essential bipartisanship is almost uni- 
formly accepted by his colleagues. So 
much so that even before he took over 
Armed Services, no less a Republican 
partisan than Dan Quayle called 
Nunn the “de facto” head of the com- 
mittee even though it was chaired by 
the G.O.P.’s Barry Goldwater. 

Nunn was a man to reckon with almost from the day 
he entered the Senate. In fact, even before he was sworn 
in, he took steps to ensure that he’d be ready on day one. 
He hired a consultant to study the organization of several 
Senators’ offices and had the desktops measured so he 
could plan his office space most efficiently. Six years later 
he was holding up SALT tl for a Carter Administration 
commitment to increase conventional-forces spending. 
“They told me they couldn’t think of how to spend more 
money,” says Nunn, still incredulous. “That was what 
really started SALT I down the drain.” But Nunn wasn't 
implacably hostile. His support of the Panama Canal 
treaty gave Carter one of his greatest victories. “I think it 
would have lost if I hadn’t gone along,” says Nunn. 
“There were at least two Senators who were waiting to see 
which way I'd go.” (When Nunn boasts, which is rarely, it 
is almost always at Carter’s expense.) 

When it came to defense funding, Nunn had a kin- 
dred spirit in Carter’s successor. But he clashed repeated- 
ly with President Reagan over specific weapons systems. 
He didn’t then, and still doesn’t, think there is “anything 
magical” in the Navy’s desire for 15 aircraft-carrier battle 
groups. He engineered the MX compromise, cut back 
Reagan’s grandiose plans and today favors the single- 

















warhead Midgetman over a rail-based MX. He described 
as “fantasy” Reagan’s dream of a nationwide Star Wars 
shield and fought the former President’s insistence that 
the 1972 Antiballistic Missile Treaty permitted the ex- 
panded testing and development of a space-based strate- 
gic defense system. 

Even NATO responded to his reach. In 1984 Nunn 
proposed cutting American troop strength in Europe as a 
way of forcing the allies to contribute more to the com- 
mon defense. That threat, says former Defense Secretary 
James Schlesinger, “had beneficial effects.” Today, with 
the Europeans enthralled by Mikhail Gorbachev's peace 
overtures, Nunn’s views have changed. “I wouldn’t intro- 
duce the same kind of legislation now,” he says, “and I 
don’t favor driving the Germans to the wall on [modern- 
izing the short-range] Lance missile. There are ways to 
keep the nuclear deterrent alive in Europe without get- 
ting everyone in an uproar. We could base missiles at sea 
or on aircraft that the NATO countries already accept.” 

Closer to home, Nunn virtually echoes Secretary of 
State James Baker’s willingness to deal with Moscow in 
Central America. “Reagan pretended that the hemisphere 
is ours,” says Nunn, “but the reality is 
that the Soviets are already major play- 
ers in Cuba and Nicaragua. There’s 
nothing wrong with acknowledging that 
reality and trying to fashion a policy that 
ties Moscow’s need for Western credits 
toa diminution of their support for Cas- 
tro and the Sandinistas.” 

Nunn’s other passion is his propos- 
al to create a Citizens Corps. The plan 
would have young people work at com- 
munity jobs—or serve in the mili- 
tary—in exchange for education 
grants of $10,000 to $12,000 for each 
year of service. “We have to restore a 
sense of civic obligation,” says Nunn. 
“Today everything is considered an 
entitlement.” Nunn’s national-service 
proposal has been criticized for discriminating against 
the poor, a charge Nunn finds “ridiculous . . . The current 
system isn’t working. The dropout rates are horrendous, 
and $10,000 is more than almost every student could hope 
to make. It’s a benefit, not a penalty.” 

If all this adds up to a presidential run in 1992, it will 
not be the first time Nunn has clashed with George 
Bush—or the second, considering that the fight over John 
Tower has been cast as a Bush-Nunn feud. In 1975, when 
President Ford selected Bush to head the CIA, Nunn and 
Senator Henry Jackson were concerned that Ford was 
helping Bush audition for a future vice-presidential race, 
perhaps even with Ford on the 76 ticket. “We felt strong- 
ly that the CIA shouldn't be used that way,” says Nunn, 
and “we forced Bush to renounce his ambition.” 

At first, Bush swore that he would “take no part, directly 
or indirectly, in any partisan political activity of any kind.” 
But that didn’t satisfy Nunn and Jackson. They demanded a 
more explicit promise. Finally, and over Bush’s objections, 
Ford sent Congress a letter ruling out Bush as a potential 
vice-presidential candidate. “Yeah, we beat him back 
then,” says Nunn, “but you notice where he’s sitting today.” 
As for 92 and an ultimate Bush-Nunn face-off, that could 
make the present skirmish look like child’s play. a 
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The sports coupe 
that's very comfortable 
moving in fast company. 


Within the broad range of automobiles categorized Automatic Adjusting Suspension, and power-assisted 
as sports coupes, the standards of performance and four-wheel disc brakes all contribute to outstanding 
luxury vary greatly. Usually in direct proportion to price. _ ride, handling and stability. It’s all backed by the Mazda 
The Mazda MxX-6 GT, however, offers a rare blend of “bumper-to-bumper” warranty* for 36 months 
exhilarating sports coupe performance, exceptional or 50,000 miles—the best in its class. 

luxury, and uncommon value. . Remarkable comfort and luxury. 
0-60: 7.4 seconds. The MX-6 $750 CASH No sports coupe in its class has 
GT's advanced, turbocharged, more interior room than the 
fuel-injected, intercooled, 2.2-litre, MX-6 GT. It also features power 
12-valve, 145-horsepower engine BACK FROM MAZDA windows and door locks, AM/FM 
is responsible for this rather j ler for details. Offer er 1989. | stereo cassette, and much more 
spectacular acceleration. And as standard equipment. For more 


the sophisticated variable-assist information, call this toll-free 
power steering, three-mode number: 800-424-0202, ext. 702. 
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SCANDALS 


The Looting of Greece 


For the first time, a fallen tycoon tells how he embezzled millions 
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BY ROBERT AJEMIAN 


reeks were exhilarated in 1981 
when Andreas Papandreou and 
his Socialist Party swept to pow- 
er. Their enthusiasm has long 
since turned to bitterness and disbelief as 
the worst financial and political scandal 
in four decades engulfs Greece. The press, 
the Bank of Greece, a magistrate and Par- 
liament are delving into charges of cor- 
ruption, seeking to uncover how more 
than $210 million disappeared from the 
Bank of Crete. Charges of embezzlement, 
kickbacks and bribery, of banknotes 
stuffed into briefcases, have been leveled 
against high officials 
The scandal has scorched the Socialist 
Party (PASOK), and public cynicism has 
increasingly focused on the party’s leader, 
Papandreou himself. The Prime Minister 
last September was already the target of 
snickering and outrage as he conducted a 
highly public extramarital liaison with 


Now inside a Salem prison, Koskotas fears 
that once extradited, he will disappear behind 
bars—or be murdered and declared a suicide 


- 


THE SCAM 


1984 FALL 1985 
Koskotas buys PASOK leaders order 
Bank of Crete state-managed 


corporations to deposit 
funds in the Bank of 
Crete 


SUMMER 1985 
After winning re- 
election, PASOK cuts 
deal with Koskotas 





By skimming interest 
payments on the state 
funds, Koskotas starts 
building a huge pool of 
money for payoffs 























As the parliamentary investigations 
dug through testimony, the question 
loomed: Was the Prime Minister 
aware of the crime all along? 

Papandreou has not testified be- 
fore investigators, though he vehe- 
mently denies any involvement in 
what he calls a “conspiracy aiming to 
hurt Greece.” But investigators have 
yet to hear from the central figure in 
the case, George Koskotas, 34, a one- 
time New York house painter who 
vaulted to power as the multimillion- 
aire owner of the Bank of Crete. Now 
jailed in Massachusetts on a variety 
of charges leveled just before he fled 
Greece last November, Koskotas is 
facing extradition to answer accusa- 
tions of looting his own bank. 

Amid more than a dozen law- 
| suits, much has come out about the 
vast scandal, but most Greeks be- 
lieve there is far more to be re- 
vealed—by one man in particular. 
Given his central role in the affair, 
Koskotas’ version of the dirty deal- 
ings could prove to be an imperfect 
account. Apparently nothing will be 
resolved until the public has weighed 
his tale. “At this point,” says a frustrated 
former PASOK member, “we are all waiting 
to hear what Koskotas has to say.” 








! plump man with steady dark 
| eyes and a soft voice, Koskotas 
is no common embezzler. In ad- 
dition to the Bank of Crete, he 
| owned Grammi, a flourishing publishing 
} empire that operated five magazines, 
three newspapers and a radio station. He 
bankrolled big hotels. A year ago, he 
bought Greece's wildly popular soccer 
team, Olympiakos. He created one of the 
world’s most advanced printing plants. 
And until he fled Greece, Koskotas con- 








Papandreou: increasingly the focus of public cynicism 








Did he authorize the looting of the Bank of Crete? 


sorted freely with the country’s ruling So- 
cialist leaders. At 34, George Koskotas, 
the Greek wunderkind, had achieved a 
dazzling reputation in his own land. 

Now inside a Salem, Mass., prison, 
Koskotas has finally decided to talk. His 
chief motivation, he explains, is a fear 
that once extradited to Greece he will dis- 
appear behind bars—or be murdered and 
declared a suicide and thus be unable to 
present his own version of what hap- 
pened. He figures his fate in Greece will 
be worse if Papandreou remains in power; 
so his motive for speaking may also be to 
wound the government. 

The Koskotas accusations are ex- 





=» traordinary, though difficult to veri- 
fy. In six lengthy prison interviews 
, with TIME, the banker describes a 
© Socialist government riddled by ex- 
tortion and criminality. Koskotas 
charges that millions of dollars miss- 
ing from his bank were actually pay- 
offs that went directly to the head of 
the government, Andreas Papan- 
dreou, and PASOK officials. The 
Prime Minister, says the banker, 
personally authorized the plan to 
loot the Bank of Crete. Koskotas de- 
scribes as well his own illegal com- 
plicity in the huge swindle, one that 
involves enormous sums hard to ac- 
count for adequately. 

The plot was an audacious one. 
To create the pool of crooked mon- 
ey, PASOK leaders had for three 
years ordered state-managed corpo- 


Organization of Urban Transporta- 
tion and the State Pharmaceutical 
Co. to transfer large bank deposits— 
the country’s money, in effect—out 
of the big national banks into the 
Bank of Crete, then the smallest pri- 
vate bank in the country. There, 
Koskotas says, he arranged for the gov- 
ernment deposits to draw an exceptional- 
ly low rate of interest, only 2% or 3%. 
Bank savings accounts in Greece routine- 
ly draw 15% interest. The excess interest 
earned on the government deposits was 
siphoned off and went straight to the poli- 
ticians, he says. In addition, protected 
and encouraged by Papandreou, Kosko- 
tas secretly plowed Bank of Crete funds 
into his magazines and newspapers. 

In the past year, says Koskotas, some 
40 shipments of money, in blue briefcases 


| stuffed with 5,000-drachma notes, were 


carted out of the Bank of Crete and taken 
first to his own residence. There the bank- 
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Kathimerini, Vradyni; installs 


Papandreou family 


1986-88 After the weekly Evdomi 
At Papandreou's urging, and using bank publishes nude pictures Koskotas to buy the 
funds, Koskotas buys top Greek newspapers of Papandreou’s popular Greek 


mistress Dimitra 


editors favorable to Liani, Koskotas Olympiakos to 
Papandreou; and starts buys it and associate it with 
new paper 24 Hours to shuts it PASOK’s 1989 
promote the down 
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THE SCANDAL 





1986-87 OCTOBER 1987 LATE OCTOBER 1987 SEPTEMBER 1988 
Koskotas begins making Visiting Washington, Koskotas is Threatening Koskotas with prison, Papandreou's political power 
illicit payments eventually —_ arrested on old charges of defrauding Papandreou pressures him to make slips amid heart surgery, 
totaling more than $30 the U.S. Government but returns regular payments directly to the Prime revelations about his 
million, to PASOK officials to Greece Minister; in the next year, mistress and the 

Koskotas hands over $20 emerging 

million in about 40 blue banking 

briefcases scandal 


OCTOBER 1988 
Papandreou is too weak to 
stop an investigation into the 
Bank of Crete that reveals 
$210 million is missing 





NOVEMBER 1988 Z 
Tipped by a friend in Greek ? 
intelligence, Koskotas flees 

and is arrested by the FBI =) 
after landing near Boston 








rations such as the Post Office, the | 
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er handed the money over to a Papan- 
dreou confidant, Georgios Louvaris, who 
Koskotas says made the deliveries to the 
Prime Minister. Pickups occurred weekly 
and amounted over the year to more than 
3 billion drachmas ($20 million at today’s 
rates). In addition, Koskotas claims he 
personally carried a total of half a billion 
drachmas ($3.3 million) to the home of a 
Deputy Prime Minister, Menios Koutso- 
giorgas. At the Bank of Crete half a dozen 
other PASOK leaders twice a month re- 
ceived briefcases filled with money total- 
ing 1.5 billion drachmas ($10 million). 

There was little danger of interference. 
Fifty different national audits of the Bank 
of Crete that might have uncovered the 
scheme were squelched over the years by 
PASOK Officials, says Koskotas, twice by di- 
rect calls from Papandreou. 
In the summer of 1988, 
the government muscled 
through a special Secrecy 
Act that had the effect of 
guaranteeing its overdrawn 
banker financial confiden- 
tiality. Koskotas says he 
was directed to pay an 
additional $2 million to 
then Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter Koutsogiorgas as a re- 
ward for managing the 
legislation. 

The dank atmosphere 
that nurtured this tangle of 
alleged corruption began 
after the Socialists’ re-elec- 
tion in 1985. Papandreou 
was eager to tighten his 
grip on the country. He 
found a perfect match in 
the ambitious young pub- 
lisher and banker Kosko- 
tas, who saw in PASOK a 
means to build an empire. 

Now, sitting in the li- 





Koskotas recalled the be- 

ginnings of a relationship that led to his 
ruin. He wore a blue pullover sport shirt 
and blue jeans, white leather sneakers on 
his feet. Koskotas had squeezed his big 
waist into a one-armed desk chair. 

In his lap he balanced a pile of tape 
transcripts and letters he had carried out 
of Greece as evidence. From time to time 
he ran his finger across the pages of his 
old appointment book, picking out entries 
of meetings with the Prime Minister and 
other key government officials. 

He remembers the meetings with Pa- 
pandreou vividly, five times alone in the 
Prime Minister's home at Kastri, once at 
the home of a Papandreou intimate, Mi- 
chalis Ziangas. At the first meeting in ear- 
ly 1986, Koskotas recalls, the Prime Min- 
ister had a proposal: Koskotas should 
start a daily newspaper to provide positive 
coverage of the Papandreou family. Kos- 





brary of the Salem prison, Louvaris: Deliveryman? 





kotas later put up the money, and the first 
issue of the paper, called 24 Hours, ap- 
peared in February 1988. 


he Prime Minister always 
seemed to possess inside infor- 
mation. Papandreou, says the 
banker, taps the home and busi- 
ness telephones of such rivals as the head 
of the political opposition, New Democra- 
cy’s Constantine Mitsotakis, and un- 
friendly publishers. “I know all their 
plans,” he proudly told Koskotas. 
Papandreou came to assume that 
Grammi's national magazines and news- 
papers really served him. Certain Papan- 
dreou favorites were hired as editors. Says 
Koskotas: “All our editors were instructed 
never to criticize the Prime Minister per- 





sonally, not even a single cartoon.” Papan- 
dreou urged Koskotas to neutralize hostile 
newspapers by buying them up gradually. 
At their second meeting in early 1987, Pa- 
pandreou pressed Koskotas to buy Kathi- 
merini, the country’s most respected paper; 
he did, using Bank of Crete funds. 

Another time Papandreou had an un- 
expected idea: Koskotas should purchase 
the Olympiakos football team. Papan- 
dreou, according to Koskotas, wanted the 
banker to build up the team, so that just 
before the 1989 election the government 
would agree to build Olympiakos a new 
stadium, an announcement certain to be 
highly popular. Koskotas laid out 4 billion 
drachmas for the plan. 

Koskotas’ first ambition, he says, was 
to enlarge the Bank of Crete. Private 
banks routinely had to wait at least a year 
for authorization to open a single branch. 
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Charges of embezzlement and kickbacks and 
banknotes stuffed into briefcases for officials 





But the Bank of Crete opened about 50 
branches in four years, and licenses were 
granted for an additional 20. Sure of his 
political shield, Koskotas was unafraid to 
violate banking laws and withdraw huge 
sums of cash at will. If Koskotas worried 
aloud about audits, Papandreou was al- 
ways reassuring. “So long as I am here,” 
Koskotas says Papandreou told him, “you 
never have to worry.” 

Koskotas said little of his early years, 
but he was a young man drawn to risk. 
Born in 1954 in Greece, he came to Amer- 
ica with his parents in 1970. “George was 
very ambitious,” says his wife Kathy, 
whom he married in 1973. “His mind was 
always working.” 

At New York University, that over- 
active mind seemed to be hunting for an- 
gles. Koskotas ordered a 
batch of N.Y.U. and Ford- 
ham University stationery 
from a printer. He said he 
wanted to send reprimand- 
ing letters to some student 
friends as a prank. The 
university believed he in- 
tended to create fake tran- 
scripts. He was arrested, 
fined $200 and asked to 
leave school. 

Not satisfied with all 
his claimed wealth, he con- 
tinued to indulge his com- 
pulsion for risk taking, and 
it backfired badly. Kosko- 
tas obtained fake Social Se- 
curity numbers for several 
of his painters who were il- 
legal aliens—federal pros- 
ecutors charge that he cre- 
ated fictitious names—and 
then used them in efforts to 
collect unemployment in- 
surance claims and income 
tax refunds. In 1979, be- 
fore Koskotas was indicted 
by the U.S. Attorney, he 
returned to Greece with his wife and four 
children. A year later, in 1980, the U.S. 
formally charged him with stealing 
$40,000. In the years that followed, Kos- 
kotas traveled back and forth numerous 
times to America, always unaware he was | 
under indictment, he claims. Long after, 
the incident would rise up to haunt him. 

Back in Greece, still only 25, he landed 
a job as an administrative officer at the 
Bank of Crete. Five years later, in late 1984 
when the Bank of Crete came up for pur- 
chase at $9 million, Koskotas somehow 
produced a bankroll big enough to buy it. 
He knew exactly where he wanted to go. 
The Socialists were immersed in an elec- 
tion and Koskotas was determined to curry 
favor. Within a few months he hired as 
bank general manager a PASOK veteran, 
Panayotis Vakalis, whom he knew to be a 
longtime friend of Andreas Papandreou’s. 
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The key to creating an enduring 
financial relationship is knowing 
how to take something that is 
essentially cold, clear and precise, 
and adding to it the warmth ofa 
human touch. 

Finding a bank that achieves that 
delicate balance might not be easy. 

But keep searching. 

And keep anticipating just how 
good it can be. 
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| The connection eventually brought the 





young banker and the Prime Minister to- 
gether. The great swindle was under way. 

For two years, says Koskotas, payoffs 
went to the party, none to Papandreou 
himself. Then a pivotal event occurred. In 
October 1987, Koskotas traveled to 
Washington to attend a White House lun- 
cheon at which Vice President George 
Bush was the host. Secret Service agents, 
checking invitations, were surprised to 
discover that the guest from Greece was 
under a six-year-old federal indictment. 
They arrested Koskotas at his Washing- 
ton hotel. The banker posted bail of $1 
million. A few days later, to get home, 
Koskotas lied to Greek embassy officials 
and obtained a travel document. 

Only three weeks later, Koskotas 
says, he was summoned by Papandreou. It 
was apparent to Koskotas that something 
was wrong. Sternly the Prime 
Minister warned that because 
of the passport violation, Kos- 
kotas might have to go to jail. 
Eventually Papandreou de- 
clared Koskotas need not 
worry. But there were certain 
requirements. An election was 
coming, the Prime Minister 
stressed, and PASOK needed 5 
billion drachmas ($33 mil- 
lion). Thereupon, says Kosko- 
tas, Papandreou bluntly de- 
scribed a much expanded 
plan for kicking back interest 
payments. Koskotas, he di- 
rected, should work out the 
details with Deputy Prime 
Minister Koutsogiorgas. Says 
Koskotas, sounding surpris- 
ingly disingenuous: “I realized 
it was outright blackmail.” 
Until then he had rationalized 
that the stolen interest pay- 
ments to PASOK were simply 
the political cost of doing busi- 
ness in Greece. 

Two weeks later, Kosko- 
tas says, the first direct re- 
quest for money came by telephone from 
Papandreou. The Prime Minister wanted 
200 million drachmas ($1.3 million), pur- 
portedly to pay the expenses for a PASOK 


| youth festival. Georgios Louvaris would 
| drop by. In the following months, says 


Koskotas, Papandreou made two other 
personal calls for cash, each for 150 mil- 
lion drachmas ($1 million), for what he 
described as PASOK events. Otherwise the 
Prime Minister received a weekly deliv- 
ery of around 75 million drachmas. 

Soon Koskotas found the requests 
from Papandreou and Koutsogiorgas 
bolder—and more personal. Papandreou 
wanted to squelch a critical memoir by his 
first wife, Christine, a psychiatrist. 
Through foreign book agents, Koskotas 
paid out $90,000 and tied up world rights 
to the book. Papandreou raised another 
problem. The Prime Minister, then 69, 








was keeping company with Dimitra Liani, 
a buxom airline hostess half his age. The 
weekly newspaper Evdomi, Papandreou 
complained, kept turning up nude photo- 
graphs of Dimitra. Within a month Kos- 
kotas had bought Evdomi, and three 
months later he shut it down. Then there 
was Margaret, the second wife Papan- 
dreou wanted to divorce. He said that 
Margaret, absurdly, wanted a settlement 
of $100 million. Koskotas heard himself 
say he could over a period of time put to- 
gether $10 million to $20 million asa start. 

In August 1988 the Prime Minister 
suddenly flew to London for triple-bypass 
heart surgery. The day before Papandreou 
left, Koskotas says, Louvaris came to pick 
up the customary cash, a suitcase of 90 mil- 
lion drachmas ($600,000). After the sur- 
gery, Papandreou for the first time made 
public what many already knew: his rela- 





Dangerous liaisons: the Prime Minister attended by Dimitra Liani 


tionship with Liani. That further under- 
mined his slipping political standing. Ru- 
mors of the Koskotas money connection 
were also circulating; now opponents 
called for a reckoning. 


he governor of the Bank of 

Greece started to press for a spe- 

cial audit of the Bank of Crete. 

Koutsogiorgas told Koskotas that 
the investigation could not be stopped. 
Fearing abandonment, Koskotas made a 
last threat. “If I am destroyed,” he says he 
told Koutsogiorgas, “we'll all be destroyed. 
You know what they will find at the 
bank.” 

Soon 40 secret service agents were 
keeping a discreet surveillance over Kos- 
kotas. He began to think he might be 
killed. One day a friend in Greek intelli- 
gence told him he would be arrested by 














6:30 that evening; Koskotas fled. He 
slipped out of his printing plant unseen, 
hidden in the back of one of his newspa- 
per delivery trucks, to start a desperate 
journey across three continents. Three 
weeks later he fetched up in the US., 
where he was apprehended. 

Locked in the Salem prison and fight- 
ing extradition, George Koskotas started 
to get advice to keep quiet from old ac- 
complices. One of them, Yannis Mant- 
zouranis, former secretary to the Greek 
Cabinet, sounded especially anxious to 
learn if the prisoner was going to talk. 
Mantzouranis, Koskotas says, was still 
holding a $2 million payoff to Koutsogior- 
gas in a Swiss bank account. The exis- 
tence of the account would implicate him. 

Hoping to entrap Mantzouranis, Kos- 
kotas instructed his wife to make tape re- 
cordings of the phone calls from Athens. 
The objective was to goad the 
unwitting Cabinet secretary 
into telling more about PASOK 
corruption. Mantzouranis 
warns of the consequences of 
saying too much. “I know them 
better than George,” he says of 
his PASOK colleagues. “They 
wouldn't hesitate to do 
anything.” 

Mantzouranis relates how 
his own life has changed drasti- 
cally. “You must understand 
that Iam in danger,” he says. “I 
do not circulate at night. I no 
longer live at my house.” 

In jail, listening to the cas- 
sette, Koskotas heard the fright 
in the caller's voice. It was an 
echo of his own fears. Mant- 
zouranis had an important 
message to pass on: Koutso- 
giorgas wants to be certain the 
prisoner knows what he is do- 
ing. “Menios says,” the voice 
from Greece emphasized, “that 
George should not betray the 
only people who can help him 
now.” Koskotas pondered si- 
lently and for a second felt a twinge of his 
old power. Then he dismissed the warning. 
He wanted to talk. 
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Throughout last week TIME sought com- 
ments and answers from government offi- 
cials—including Prime Minister Papan- 
dreou—on the accusations in this story. 
When all refused to be interviewed, a list of 
questions was submitted to them. TIME did 
not disclose that it had interviewed Kosko- 
tas, but made clear that it was publishing a 
major story that contained serious and 
damaging allegations. Papandreou did ad- 
dress the affair in a Feb. 14 memorandum 
to investigators. He said he met Koskotas 
only three times, at the banker's initiative, 
between March 4, 1987, and June 30, 1988, 
during which the two discussed only Kos- 
kotas’ business and, later, the accusations 
against him. a 
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VENEZUELA 


Crackdown in Caracas 








t his Feb. 2 inauguration, President 

Carlos Andrés Pérez warned Venezu- 
elans that hard times were ahead for their 
heavily indebted, oil-exporting country. 
Even he had no idea how hard—or how 
soon. Last week the citizens of one of Lat- 
in America’s most stable democracies 
were in shock after a social explosion that 
tore apart downtown Caracas, the capital, 
and shattered the peace in at least 16 oth- 
er cities. Government-imposed austerity 
measures had ignited a three-day free-for- 
all of rioting, looting and killing that left 


Austerity measures provoke an orgy of rioting and murder 





—— 


Crime and punishment: the revolt began when Pérez raised gasoline prices and bus fares 


in trying to step out of the debt quagmire. 

Pérez, who has long inveighed against 
his continent's onerous financial burden, 
had finally found austerity unavoidable. 
Venezuela owes foreign creditors, largely 
U.S. commercial banks, about $33 billion. 
In the 1970s, when the country was awash 
with petroleum revenues, the government 
that Pérez headed spent lavishly on so- 
cial-welfare projects and industrial 
schemes. But as oil prices took a dive in 
the 1980s, so did the economy, which 
earned 90% of export revenues from pe- 











an estimated 300 people dead, 2,000 in- 
jured and another 2,000 in jail. 

Venezuela had not seen such mayhem 
since 1958, when a popular insurrection 
toppled dictator Marcos Pérez Jiménez 
and ushered in democracy. Overnight, 
Venezuelans faced martial-law restric- 
tions, including a 6 p.m.-to-6 a.m. curfew. 
When the riots ended, severe food short- 
ages in the capital threatened to stir more 
disquiet. The most important victim of 
the upheaval was probably President 
Pérez himself, who had begun his second 
term in office (the first was from 1974 to 
1979) with a huge margin of popularity. 
That goodwill was suddenly forgotten 
when the rattled leader failed to stop the 
violence with a rambling, sometimes an- 
gry television address. Meantime, Vene- 
zuela had provided the world with an ugly 
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The mayhem underscored the hazards posed by the debt crisis in Latin America. 





example of the trials Latin America faces 


troleum. Hard-pressed for cash, Venezue- | 
la last Dec. 31 suspended payments for 90 
days on the bulk of its foreign obligations. 

Last month the government signed a 
letter of intent with the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) in return for $4.32 
billion in new credits through 1991. 
Among other things, the agreement 
promised an end to Venezuelan subsidies 
on an array of products, including import- 
ed raw materials and gasoline (at 13¢ per 
gal., perhaps the cheapest in the world). 
Exempted from the price hikes were 18 
staples, including bread, rice and chicken. 
Pérez also promised to raise fees for gov- 
ernment-provided goods and services and 
to allow the bolivar to float downward on 
international currency markets, a move 
that would boost import prices 

With the initiation last week of the 
first of the new measures—an increase in 





| dom of speech and assembly. In a disorga- 


| view it any other way is to fool oneself.” 


| tional Guardsmen to the myriad scenes of 


| guirre then announced wage increases of 
| vate-sector workers. Critics 


| Opposition parties or labor leaders. Pérez 


| continue to “get Venezuela out of eco- 


| that would stand up to the IMF and other 





the price of gasoline to a still indulgent 
25¢, plus an average 30% hike in bus 
fares—Venezuelans went wild. In Cara- 
cas and the provinces, unruly mobs 
torched cars and buses, They quickly 
turned to looting stores, stealing every- 
thing from legs of beef to stereo compo- 
nents. Angry merchants defended their 
shops with gunfire in an orgy of crime and 
spontaneous punishment. 

At 2 a.m. the following morning, Pérez 
ordered the army and National Guard to 
occupy the capital and several other cities. 
Later that day he went on national televi- 
sion to announce a curfew and suspension 
of constitutional guarantees such as free- 


nized, unimpressive speech, the President 
blamed the unrest on “subversive sectors” 
seeking to “take advantage of difficult 
times.” “This is a popular protest by the 
people,” replied Luis Fuenmayor, the rec- 
tor of Venezuela’s Central University. “To 


The chaos continued and grew uglier. 
A police commander was shot dead in 
West Caracas. Downtown, armored per- 
sonnel carriers rushed fatigue-clad Na- 


continued looting. Virtually the entire city 
was shut down by the violence. 

By the third night, order had been re- 
stored, except for a few isolated areas of 
Caracas. Interior Minister Alejandro Iza- 


about $54 a month for some 5 million pri- 
lambasted 
Pérez for having imposed price increases 
before announcing the hikes and for sign- 
ing the IMF agreement without consulting 


himself struck an oddly optimistic note. 
“We managed to get out of this relatively 
well,” he said, adding that austerity had to 


nomic insecurity.” 

But Pérez’s image had been tarnished. 
Since his Dec. 4 election, he had spent 
much of his time abroad, pursuing his vi- 
sion of creating a united debtors’ front 


creditors. Publicly, Pérez disclaims any 
interest in fathering such a group, but 
those closest to him say it is his passion 
At his swearing-in, the President had 
boasted of elevating Venezuela's profile in 
world affairs; his domestic troubles may 
now stunt those vaulting ambitions. 

On the other hand, the Caracas af- 
fair could advance the case for a debtors’ 
cartel. In the future, Pérez and fellow 
Latin leaders may point to last week’s 
carnage as a reason to avoid additional 
austerity programs. On Venezuelan 
streets that glistened with blood and bro- 
ken glass, that argument looked sadly 
compelling. — By Lisa Beyer. 
Reported by Steven Gutkin/Caracas and John 
Moody/San José 
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| Lyme-disease tick 


Mice can carry ticks 
that carry disease. 
Even dead mice. 


When you pick up a trap, 
wherever it's been set, you may | 
be picking up more than a 
dead mouse. There may also 
be disease-carrying ticks. And 
fleas. And mites. These para- 
sites can Carry serious dis- 
eases such as Rocky Mountain | 
Spotted Fever, Colorado Tick 
Fever, Tularemia, Typhus. 

Recently, you may have read | 
about Lyme-disease ticks car- 
ried by the white-footed field 
mouse. People bitten by the Lyme-disease tick 
can suffer temporary paralysis of the facial 
nerves, pain in the joints, and even severe neu- 
rological problems similar to multiple sclerosis. 

So if you're a homeowner, be careful in your 
garage or in any barns or outbuildings you may 
have. While the mouse that carries Lyme-dis- 
ease ticks has not been shown to enter homes, 
the ordinary mice found indoors can carry ticks 
that also may be as threatening. 


Why use traps? 
If a trap happens to catch a mouse, the only way 
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for you to dispose of it is to go 
near it. And that may increase 
} your risk of being exposed to 
ticks, fleas or mites that can 
remain alive—even on a dead 
mouse! Why take chances? 


With d-CON bait products, 
; you never go near a mouse. 


If you have mice in your home, 
you'll feel more secure using 
d-CON bait products instead 
of traps. 

All you do is set out the bait. 
Mice eat it, then leave and go 
off to die, without you ever 
having to touch them. Without you ever having 
to go near them. Or the ticks they can carry. 

d-CON makes Mouse Prufe II—which can kill 
mice in just one feeding. d-CON also makes 
Ready Mixed and Pellets, which kill both mice 
and rats. 


d-CON helps you in other ways. 


We at d-CON understand that you might want 
more information about how to get rid of mice. 
Please write us at: d-CON, P.O. Box 5160-M, 
Westbury, NY 11592. We'll be happy to send you 
our brochure. 


© 1989 The d-CON Company, Inc. 





Because mice are more than just pests. 





CHINA 


The Furious Flap over Fang Lizhi 


Washington and Beijing clash over a famous dissident 


F ang Lizhi was not exactly a household 
name outside China until he was in- 
vited to dine with President George Bush. 
Then a series of missteps turned a social 
occasion into a diplomatic cause célébre. 
Using crude police muscle, the Chinese 
government physically barred Fang, Chi- 
na’s most famous dissident, from attend- 
ing the Texas barbecue that Bush gave at 
the Great Wall Sheraton Hotel to salute 
Chinese dignitaries at the end of an other- 
wise friendly visit to Beijing. The invita- 
tion infuriated the Chinese government, 
Fang’s manhandling offended the US., 
and the Bush Administration was left 
with egg foo yung on its face. 

The Fang flap began innocently two 
weeks ago, when he received an elegantly 
engraved invitation from the U.S. embas- 
sy toattend Bush’s brisket, beans and beer 
supper. Fang, an astrophysicist expelled 
from the Communist Party and fired from 
his job as a university vice president in 
1987, was startled; by demanding democ- 
racy and calling socialism “the scourge of 
humanity in this century,” the outspoken 
scientist has gone further than any other 
dissident in angering Chinese officials. 

Some U.S. Congressmen had urged 
Bush to usher human rights to the fore- 
front of the U.S. dialogue with China, as is 
the case with the Soviet Union. But White 
House officials acknowledged that Bush 
never raised the issue directly in his pri- 
vate talks with China’s top leader, Deng 
Xiaoping, and Premier Li Peng. The Chi- 














Manhandled and barred from the barbecue 
Calling socialism a “scourge of humanity.” 


nese did, though. Toward the end of a 
wide-ranging 90-minute conversation on 
Sunday afternoon, Communist Party 
General Secretary Zhao Ziyang told Bush 
that dissidents threatened to upset the so- 
cial order, which would “provide a pre- 
text for the turning back of [economic] re- 
forms.” American support for them, Zhao 
added bluntly, “will not be conducive to 
the relationship between China and the 
US.” Rushing off to a television inter- 
view, Bush did not respond. Just a few 
hours later, Fang was herded away from 
the Sheraton by plainclothes police. 

Bush sought to dispel the embarrass- 
ment of an affair that left him caught be- 
tween placating both the offended Chi- 
nese and American critics who attacked 
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the Administration for not sending an es- 
cort for Fang, or even holding a separate 
but highly visible meeting with dissidents. 
On his departure for Seoul, Bush ex- 
pressed to Vice Premier Wu Xuegian his 
regret that Fang had been barred from 
the banquet and instructed Ambassador 
Winston Lord to follow up on the matter 
with the Foreign Ministry. The Chinese 
announced that they “resented” the U.S. 
decision to invite Fang to the dinner with- 
out consulting them. When an Adminis- 
tration official replied that the U.S. was 
under no obligation to do so, Beijing 
termed the remark “irresponsible.” 

Once the rhetoric subsided, a senior 
Administration official who was on the 
trip disclosed that the Chinese had been 
informed in advance that Fang would be 
invited to the banquet. Beijing expressed 
its disapproval to the U.S. embassy, which 
passed on the complaint to Washington, 
but somehow the message never reached 
the highest levels at the White House. 
“The communication in Washington,” 
the official observed wryly, “is less than 
perfect.” Whether the Administration 
would have removed Fang from the list in 
any event is another question. Says a U.S. 
official: “You cannot get into a bargaining 
situation over a guest list.” 

At the moment few experts foresee 
any lasting damage to Sino-American re- 
lations. “Human rights is an important el- 
ement in our foreign policy,” says a U.S. 
official, “but by no means the only ele- 
ment.” But the Fang affair has succeeded, 
intentionally or not, in bringing the hu- 
man rights issue to the fore in the West's 
dialogue with Beijing. —By Scott MacLeod. 
Reported by Sandra Burton/Beijing and Michael 
Duffy/Washington 








sion whether to go to war or not.” 





RECURRING NIGHTMARE. Israeli Major General Yossi 
Peled claims he sleeps like a baby. “I wake up every hour and 
cry,” he quips. The reason for his restless nights: Peled, who 
commands Israel’s northern front, is concerned that Syria is 
growing confident it could wage a new war. 
Two months ago, says Peled, Syria fired at an 
Israeli warplane that briefly entered Syrian 
airspace “by mistake.” On at least one occa- 
sion Syrian planes flew over Beirut in violation 
of a tacit Israeli-Syrian understanding. Peled’s 
conclusion: “This year they will make a deci- 


NUCLEAR DEUCE. American strategists 
hear Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard Shevard- 
nadze might throw a trump card or two on the 
table when conventional-arms talks begin in 
Vienna. The Soviets might make a ploy to Eu- 
rope by offering to withdraw nearly 1,500 Scud, 
Frog and SS-21 short-range nuclear missiles from Eastern 
Europe and the Western U.S.S.R. if NATO agrees not to mod- 
ernize its aging U.S. Lance nuclear force. The second trump: 
limiting “offensive” weapons in a zone 100 km (62 miles) 






” 


Ramos: Outward bound? 
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wide straddling the border between East and West Germany. 


PRE-EMPTIVE POST. Popular Philippine Secretary of 
Defense Fidel Ramos likes to keep everyone guessing: Will 
., he run for President in 1992 or stage a coup in- 
= stead? Hard pressed by her supporters, Presi- 
= dent Cory Aquino may try to head off Ramos’ 
§ candidacy by appointing him Ambassador to 
~ the U.S. or the Soviet Union. She seems less 
worried about the rumors that Ramos might 
mount a takeover. Aquino trusts the advice of 
her senior security aides, who insist that 
“Ramos is a constitutionalist. He’s ambitious, 
but he won't step out of line.” 


HOUSE HUNTING. Viet Nam is now promis- 
ing that its 60,000 to 70,000 troops will be with- 
drawn from Kampuchea by the end of 1990, so 
Washington is quietly preparing for better re- 
lations. According to Vietnamese officials, a private US. cit- 
izen whom they would not name visited Hanoi earlier this 
year to examine a building that the Vietnamese are offering 
as a prospective U.S. embassy. 

















World Notes 








Steps Toward 
The Abyss 


Months of deepening tension 
between its bitterly divided na- 
tional republics and ethnic 
groups have brought Yugosla- 
via dangerously close to civil 
war. In the autonomous prov- 
ince of Kosovo, striking ethnic 
Albanian lead and zinc miners 
protesting a strident campaign 
by Serbians to tighten their 
grip touched off a wave of 
demonstrations. Tens of thou- 
sands of ethnic Albanians 
joined the strike, forcing the 
resignations of provincial 
Communist Party boss Rah- 
man Morina and other officials 
considered to be puppets of 
Serbia. 

In Belgrade half a million 
resentful Serbs chanting “Ko- 





sovo is Serbian!” demanded a 
drastic expansion of their con- 
trol over the province and stiff 
retaliatory measures against 
the ethnic Albanian majority. 
The spiraling unrest drove 
Raif Dizdarevié , leader of Yu- 
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TERRORISM 
To Break or 
Not to Break 


The Satanic Verses kept spark- 
ing repercussions around the 
world last week. The River- 
dale Press, a New York City 
weekly, was fire-bombed, pos- 
sibly in response to an editorial 
championing the novel by Sal- 
man Rushdie. In California of- 
fended Muslims are believed to 
have tossed Molotov cocktails 
into two bookstores selling the 
book. 

In Tehran, Iran’s parlia- 
ment voted to cut the Islamic 
Republic’s relations with Brit- 


a eZ - ; 
The Riverdale Press: Bombed for championing Salman 





\ it 
Rushdie? 
Thatcher's government did not 
officially denounce Rushdie’s 
novel. Britain responded with 
a carrot and a stick. Foreign 
Secretary Sir Geoffrey Howe 
told the BBC World Service 
that Britain understood why 
Muslims criticized the book 
and said it was “offensive” for 
comparing Britain to Nazi 
Germany. But he emphasized 
that nothing justified Ayatul- 
lah Ruhollah Khomeini’s or- 
der to kill Rushdie. 

On a visit to Tehran, 
meanwhile, Soviet Foreign 
Minister Eduard Shevard- 
nadze sought to capitalize on 
the affair, saying “conditions 
are ripe” for improved Soviet- 





Ethnic upheaval: angry Serbs outside the parliament in Belgrade 
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goslavia’s collective presiden- 
cy, to dispatch paramilitary 
units and tanks into Kosovo 
while banning all public gath- 
erings. The unrest also exacer- 
bated the rift between Serbia 
and the republic of Slovenia. @ 


Turning the 
Tables 


After a flurry of proposals and 
counterproposals, El Salvador 
was not an inch closer to 
peace. President José Napo- 
leén Duarte, whose Christian 
Democrats are trailing in the 
polls, took the diplomatic ini- 
tiative last week by calling for 
talks with the Farabundo 
Marti National Liberation 
Front (F.M.L.N.) and offering 
to postpone for six weeks the 
presidential elections sched- 
uled for March 19. The army 
also unilaterally declared a 
cease-fire until June 1. 

The F.M.L.N., which wants 
the elections delayed until 
Sept. 15, called Duarte’s offer 
for talks “positive” but criti- 
cized the cease-fire as un- 
workable. To underscore their 
point, rebel forces on Thurs- 
day attacked San Ramon, 
a town on the outskirts of San 
Salvador, killing three sol- 
diers and two civilians before 
making their escape. The in- 
cident was the first serious 
guerrilla assault on the 
capital. 

US. officials are lending 
quiet encouragement to peace- 











ISRAEL 


The Likud 
Scores Big 


The nationwide municipal 
elections were not about road 
improvements and garbage 
collection—or so said Israeli 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Sha- 
mir. “Every vote for the Li- 
kud,” he proclaimed at an elec- 
tion rally, “means that Israel 
wants no business with the 
murderers of our sons.” When 
the votes were tallied last 
week, his right-wing Likud 
bloc had carried 44 of the 99 
municipalities, up from 26 in 
1983. Elated, Shamir claimed 
an ideological victory for his 
policies opposing both territo- 
rial compromise and talks 
with the Palestine Liberation 
Organization. 

The stunning upset ended 
decades of Labor Party domi- 
nance in numerous key re- 
gions. With more Labor 
strongholds expected to fall in 
runoff elections scheduled for 
next week, Labor leader Shi- 
mon Peres grudgingly agreed 
to an investigation into the hu- 
miliating defeat. 

In Jerusalem legendary 
Mayor Teddy Kollek, 77, won 
a sixth term in office with 59% 
of the vote. But his Labor- 
affiliated party, One Jerusa- 
lem, lost its majority on the 
powerful city council, in part 
because of low Arab turnout. & 











EL SALVANR 
Duarte: Is it too late for talks? 
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ical divisions and intransi- 
gence in El Salvador threaten 
to stop the latest push. The 
right-wing ARENA party re- 
jected any delay in the elec- 
tion. And the rebels have hint- 
ed that if no talks are held 
soon, they will resume the war 
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Tarnished Wings 








| To calm fears about Al ying, the airlines propose to overhaul their aging jets 


BY JOHN GREENWALD 


aA believe fundamen- 
‘ally that with prop- 

er maintenance and 

proper inspection an 


airplane can in fact last forever.’ Boeing 
Chairman Frank Shrontz could have been 
speaking for the entire airline industry 
when he delivered that traditional wis- 
dom to a gathering of aviation experts in 
Washington last month. But 
just two days later, a cargo 
door and part of the skin tore 
away from a 19-year-old 
Boeing 747 shortly after it left 
Hawaii, sucking nine passen- 
gers from the plane. Investi- 
gators have not yet officially 
determined the cause of the 
failure, but they have focused 
on the possibility of a faulty 
door lock. 

The tragedy aboard Unit- 
ed Airlines Flight 811 was the 
latest of the mechanical mis- 
haps that have raised public 
anxiety about the safety of 
US. jetliners. Even though 
| the rate of airline fatalities has 
declined in the decade since 
deregulation, the US. airline 
industry has flown its jets into 
uncharted territory during 
that time. U.S. carriers have 
pushed their fleets longer and 
| harder than ever, and the 
strains have begun to show. 

Recognizing the growing 
concern among passengers 
and Washington lawmakers, 
| the aviation industry issued a 
report last week calling for a 
sweeping overhaul of its older 
planes. The $800 million ren- 
ovation would help rejuvenate the 3,300- 





jet US. fleet, which averages 13 years of | 


service per jetliner and is the oldest in the 
non-Communist world. The industry re- 
port, prepared by a task force of public 
and private experts, urged carriers to re- 
pair or replace critical parts on 1,300 vin- 
tage Boeing aircraft. The study, launched 
after a large section of fuselage ripped off 
an Aloha Airlines 737 last April, per- 
tained to Boeing 727, 737 and 747 models 
that are at least 20 years old or have made 


some 20,000 flights. Later this year the 
task force will call for separate modifica- 
tions for McDonnell Douglas and Lock- 
heed aircraft. 

The refurbishing, which is expected to 
receive swift approval from the Federal 
Aviation Administration, represents a 
sharp break with past airline-industry 
practices. In recommending the changes, 
safety experts tacitly acknowledged that 
more repairs and replacement should be 





done automatically as a plane ages rather 
than after inspections reveal problems. 
“Everybody in the industry is on the alert 


now,” says Jerome Lederer, founder of 
the Virginia-based International Flight 
Safety Foundation, an aviation research 
group. “Aging aircraft can be a very, very 
serious problem.” 

While the airlines insisted their jets 
are already airworthy, they nonetheless 
welcomed the industry-sponsored report 
Besides adding an extra margin of safety, 








the measures could head off more strin- 
gent Government regulations and help 
the carriers defend themselves against po- 
tential lawsuits for negligence. The re- 
pairs, which would range from replacing 
rivets to reskinning entire jets, could be 
good for business too. Passengers may 
find some reassurance in the program, 
even though they will pay for it in the 
form of higher fares 

Age and maintenance have become 
the two safety factors that pas- 
sengers worry about most. 
Last week calls from nervous 
consumers poured into the of- 
fices in Alexandria, Va., of 
Airline Passengers of Ameri- 
ca, a consumer-advocate 
group. “They have been ask- 
ing how they can find out the 
age of an airplane,” said 
spokesman David Jeffrey. (To 
get an idea, a consumer can 
ask an airline what type of 
plane is used on a route and 
the average age of such jets in 
its fleet.) 

In a TIME survey conduct- 
ed last week by the opinion- 
research firm Yankelovich 
Clancy Shulman, the adults 
polled were about evenly di- 
vided over whether air travel 
today is very safe (42%) or not 
very safe (43%), but a major- 
ity see an ominous trend 
Among those surveyed, 64% 
thought air travel is less safe 
than it was five years ago, 
compared with 20% who said 
air safety has improved 
Asked what factors have in- 
creased the hazards of flying, 
those interviews cited old 
planes and poor maintenance 
as the No. | and No. 2 problems, followed 
by terrorism and a shortage of air-traffic 
controllers. They were less concerned 
about airport overcrowding, labor dis- 
putes and pilot error 

A succession of tragedies and vivid 
close calls, some of them the result of me- 
chanical failure, have given passengers 
plenty to think about as they sit on the 
runway waiting their turn to take off: 
> Just before Christmas, a bomb shat- 
tered a Pan Am 747 over Lockerbie, Scot- 
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How old 
are the 
aircraft? 


land, killing all 259 peo- 
ple on board and eleven on 
the ground 
> In January, 44 passengers died in a 
crash in England when the flight crew of a 
new British Midland 737 apparently shut 
down the wrong engine after the other one 
malfunctioned 
> A 14-inch hole tore open in the fuselage 
of a 22-year-old Eastern Air Lines 727 dur- 
ing a flight in December, forcing the pilot 
to descend from a height of 31,000 ft. for an 
emergency landing in Charleston, W. Va 
> An engine fell off an eight-year-old 
Piedmont Airlines 737 in January as it 
took off from Chicago's O'Hare Airport 
The plane returned safely 

In the most recent tragedy, the prob- 
lem may have been spotted before the mis- 
hap but not fixed. Last July the FAA or- 
dered all operators of the 614 747s in 
service to inspect cargo-door locks and 
modify them if necessary. The door that 
blew off United's jet had been covered by 
the notice, but the airline had until the end 
of 1989 to strengthen the lock. (Last week 
the FAA issued an emergency order requir- 
ing airlines to make the repairs within 30 
days.) Experts are considering, among 
other possibilities, whether the uncorrect- 
ed latch problem may have caused the 
door to come loose, tearing the fuselage 
skin as the door blew off the aircraft. Last 
week investigators located the general 
area in which the door hit the water but 
have not yet decided whether they will try 
to retrieve it from a depth of 16,800 ft 
United plans to rebuild the shattered 747 
(tail number N4713V) if the plane is sal 
vageable, and return it to service 

While the latch problem may not 
have been directly related to the plane’s 
age, newer aircraft generally need less 
maintenance than older jets. Most of the 
major carriers, especially the profitable 
ones, are upgrading their fleets as fast as 
the aircraftmakers can build them. Unit- 
ed took delivery of 23 new Boeing 737- 
300s in the second half of 1988, thus low- 
ering the average age of its 400-jet fleet 
from 14.9 years in July to 13.5 years as of 
Jan. 1. The American fleet, which aver- 
aged 10.8 years old last July, has been re- 
duced to 9.4 years currently and is sched- 
uled to be 8.4 years by 1992 

Cash-strapped Pan Am, by contrast, 
cannot afford to purchase new jets. In- 








AVERAGE 
AGE OF 


EXPENSES 
PER HOUR OF 
OPERATION 
(Sept. '88) 


FLEET, 
IN YEARS 


AIRLINE (July '88) 


American } 
Contin ntal 12.1 
Delta 9S 
Eastern 15.1 
15.5 
Pan Am 14.6 
TWA 153 
United 14.9 
USAir/ 10.2 


Northwest 


Piedn 


stead, the airline is overhauling its 35 
747s. But keeping older planes in good 
running order is also costly. Pan Am 
spends an average $815 in maintenance 
costs for every hour that a plane is carry- 
ing passengers, vs. $377 for Delta, which 
has a newer fleet and advanced mainte- 
nance equipment. Some experts and air- 
line employees have contended that cash- 
strapped airlines will be tempted to skimp 
on maintenance But Ww hen the FAA con- 
ducted an intensive probe of one such car- 
rier, Eastern, no serious faults were found 


n contrast to the U.S. fleet, many for- 

eign carriers are flying newer planes 

Some airlines can well afford the in- 

vestment because they can charge 
regulated airfares, as in Europe, or be- 
cause their business has been booming, as 
in Asia. Lufthansa’s fleet averages 7.7 
years old, Swissair’s 8.5 years, KLM’s 8.4 
years and Singapore's 4.5 years 

The rush to buy new planes has proved 
a mixed blessing for Boeing, the largest 
jet builder. The Seattle-based company 
which sold 56% of the jets delivered world- 
wide last year, has a record $54 billion 
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MAINTENANCE 


How much 
does it cost 
to maintain 
them? 


backlog of orders for 1,049 
planes. But that enviable 
business has led to late deliveries 
and unaccustomed lapses in quality 
control. Over the past four years, the FAA 
has levied 14 fines totaling $245,000 
against Boeing for putting faulty parts in 
exit doors and for other quality-control er- 
rors. The fines included a $145,000 penalty 
that Boeing paid last March for installing 
thousands of defective self-locking nuts on 
the flight controls of 22 of its 767 jets 

Boeing's image has not been helped 
by the spate of mishaps involving its 
planes, even though the company has not 
been found responsible for any since the 
crash of a poorly repaired Japan Air 
Lines 747 in 1985. Experts give the com- 
pany high marks for advising airlines of 
potential safety problems and ways to cor- 
rect them. Says Paul Turk, vice president 
of Avmark Inc., a leading aviation consul- 
tant: “Boeing is taking a lot of hits because 
most of the older jets flying are Boeings 
But the facts are that the industry, and 
Boeing specifically, is recognizing the 
problems and responding.” 

Boeing’s Shrontz pointedly defended 
the safety record of U.S. airlines when he 
spoke in Washington last month. Noting 
that U.S. carriers spent $6 billion to main- 
tain their fleets in 1987, Shrontz said a 
typical jet receives up to ten man-hours of 
maintenance for each hour of flight. He 
also chided reporters for frequently being 
too quick to speculate about the cause of 
air accidents and too slow to point out the 
air industry’s strengths. “Since the 1960s,” 
he said, “there’s been an 80% decline in 
the number of fatal accidents per million 
airplane miles.’ 

Many experts were impressed by last 
week’s industrywide call for an overhaul 
of potentially hazardous old planes. “It 
means that the industry is casting off the 
old standard that an aircraft could fly for- 
ever,”’ says Najeeb Halaby, a former FAA 
administrator and Pan Am chairman 
“Sometimes we react to accidents rather 
than act positively to prevent them. But 
we should discuss how much safer we can 
make the system by being pro-active and 
believing that the system never is safe 
enough. We just don’t know how safe is 
safe.” Reported by Jerry Hannifin/ 
Washington, Edwin M. Reingold/Los Angeles 
and James Willwerth/Honolulu 
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Going for Broke at Eastern 








ew labor-management battles in the 

1980s have matched in bitterness the 
feud between Texas Air Chairman Frank 
| Lorenzo and the machinists at Eastern 
Air Lines. Since 1987 the International 
Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers (1.A.M.) has staunchly resisted 
Lorenzo's demands for wage concessions 
At midnight last Friday, after more than 
a year of federal mediation failed to pro- 
duce an agreement, the union launched a 
strike that is producing havoc for the car- 
rier’s 100,000 daily passengers and could 
throw East Coast airports and other 
transportation hubs into turmoil 

The walkout by some 9,000 Eastern 
machinists, baggage handlers and other 
1.A.M, members was supported by thou- 
sands of Eastern pilots and flight atten- 
dants who refused to cross the picket lines. 
Determined to continue operating, East- 
ern said it had hired 1,100 accredited me- 
chanics and 5,500 unskilled workers to fill 
in for baggage handlers and other ground- 
service workers. But without its pilots, 
Eastern was nearly paralyzed. In contrast 
to an average daily schedule of some 1,040 
flights, on Saturday the airline managed to 
get only a few dozen jets into the air. 

Both sides in the dispute realize that a 
strike at the financially hemorrhaging 
carrier may finally send Eastern to “the 
corporate graveyard,” as Lorenzo puts it. 
Eastern posted record losses of $335 mil- 
lion in 1988 and since then has been los- 
ing an estimated $1 million a day, a defi- 











The strike disrupts travel and could bankrupt the airline 


cit that can only grow during the strike 

The machinists were the last major 
obstacle to Lorenzo's cost-cutting cam- 
paign. Since taking over the troubled air- 
line in 1986, Lorenzo has slashed the work 
force from 40,000 to 30,000, dropped ser- 
vice to 14 cities and sold off the profitable 
Eastern Shuttle for $365 million to Don- 
ald Trump. Eastern’s pilots and flight at- 
tendants had already submitted to wage 
cuts before Lorenzo took over 

Eastern started talks with the L.A.M. in 
October 1987, demanding $150 million a 
year in concessions, The airline wanted 
15% wage cutbacks for machinists, which 
would reduce their top rate from $18.83 
an hour to an average of $16. For baggage 
handlers, Eastern wanted to lower the top 
rate from $15.60 to $10. In exchange, the 
airline offered enhanced job security, 
along with training programs that would 
enable workers to move up to higher-pay- 
ing positions. The 1.A.M. rejected the wage 
rollbacks, insisting on an 8% raise that 
would cost $50 million a year. 

The National Mediation Board, a fed- 
eral agency that steps into deadlocked la- 
bor disputes, has tried in vain since Janu- 
ary 1988 to bring the machinists and 
management closer together. As a feder- 
ally mandated 30-day cooling-off period 
ticked down to the strike deadline, the 
mediators called on President Bush to es- 
tablish an emergency board to examine 
the dispute, a move that would have de- 
layed the strike an additional 60 days 














The mediators pointed out the 
potential widespread impact of 
the strike, since the AFL-CIO has 
threatened to disrupt rail, bus 
and airline transportation across 
the U.S. in support of the 1.A.M.. 
But Bush refused to inter- 
vene, contending that such a 
move was unlikely to produce an 
agreement. He also warned the 
unions against staging secondary 
boycotts of other carriers. As the 
strike deadline approached, 
Eastern’s management made a 
last-ditch offer to reduce its 
wage-concession demands to 
$125 million, but IAM viewed the 
concessions as still too large. 
Eastern’s 3,600 pilots pledged 
to honor the strike even though 
Lorenzo had appealed to them at 
midweek via a 20-minute video 
taped at his Houston home. Said 
Lorenzo: “If the pilots, the flight 
attendants and the noncontract 
employees support the picket line 
and don’t show up for work, 
Eastern cannot survive.” As the tape 
rolled, Lorenzo took out a new contract he 
was about to offer his pilots and signed it 
The gesture fell flat. Under the pact, 
the pilots, who have given up $164.5 mil- 
lion in wages since 1986, were asked for 
an additional $64 million a year in con- 
cessions. The pilots rejected the contract 
and threw their support to the LA.M. 
members, asserting that the airline’s fleet 
could not be safely maintained during a 
mechanics’ walkout. Said John Bavis, 
head of Eastern’s pilots’ union: “What's 
Lorenzo going to do with 225 airplanes? 
Take them down to the local Jiffy Lube?” 
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n Friday Eastern won permission 

from a US. district court to order 
1.A.M. workers to take a day off with pay 
Citing “significant amounts of vandal- 
ism” at Eastern facilities last month, Jo- | 
seph Leonard, chief operating officer of 
the airline, said the carrier was concerned 
that if the angry union members were not 
sent home they would engage in sabotage 

L.A.M. Officials heatedly denied the 
charges. Said Frank Ortis, vice president 
of IAM Local 702 in Miami: “Our people 
are professionals. There is no sabotage.” 
But as the strike got under way, 3,000 IAM 
members vented their anger outside East- 
ern headquarters in Miami. Some hurled 
rocks, bottles and cinder blocks, while 
others charged the gates. 

Starting Saturday, other carriers 
struggled to accommodate Eastern cus- 
tomers looking for an alternative ride. 
Meanwhile, the airline once run by World 
War I ace Eddie Rickenbacker was head- 
ing into the heaviest cross fire in its 
history. —By Janice Castro. Reported by Gisela 
Bolte/Washington and James Carney/Miami 
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CNA...for all the commitments you make 


A new house. A promotion. A growing family. Your life is full 
of new beginnings, new commitments. And as your commit- 
ments change, your needs change with them. 

The CNA Insurance Companies can help you meet your 
growing commitments with our Universal Security Policy,” 
combining home, auto, personal property and liability coverage, 
all under one convenient, cost-efficient plan. 

This is only one of the many insurance products we pro- 
vide through our agents, protecting family, home and business. 
With the industry's highest A+ rating, and almost 100 years of 


experience, you can count on us. We'll be there when you need 
us. Helping you keep the commitments you make. CNA 
Insurance for individuals, business, groups and associations. 
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hether youre traveling on busi- 
ness or for leisure, Hampton 
Inn hotels are sure to be just 


your style. 

America’s newest hotel chain fea- 
tures clean, contemporary rooms with 
a choice of smoking or non-smoking 
accommodations. And just the kind of 
extras sure to be of value to you. 


NEARLY 200 LOCATIONS NATIONWIDE 
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among all economy and mid-priced 

hotel chains. It's little wonder 
‘= that 9 out of 10 people say they'd 
= go out of their way to come back 

to a Hampton Inn. 

So if a comfortable, new room at a 

sensible price makes sense to you, make 
the smart call: 1-800-HAMPTON. 


*Provided no additional bedding is required. Rate varies according to 


Like our free conti- 
nental breakfast: a selec- 
tion of traditional and 
low-sugar baked goods, / 
fruit or cereal and breakfast 
beverages. All served Hampton 
Inn-style in a comfortable hospitality 
area. Plus free local calls, in-room 
movie channel and kids stay free. 

We even have a special LifeStyle ‘™""?" 
50° program for travelers 50 

years old and over where up to 
Uy four adults can stay in one room 
c= and pay the one-person rate” 

And you can enjoy all this 
Hampton Inn comfort and style at 
rates usually 20% -40% less than at 










Smart style. Smart price. 


Our guests have given us the 
Smart choice: 


highest guest satisfaction ratings 


For reservations or free directory, call: 1-800-HAMPTON or your travel agent. 


Bag Call: 1-800-451-HTDD 


© 1989, Hampton Inns, Inc 
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Roundup Time for Teriyaki Beef 





Japanese investors buy prime U.S. ranches and packinghouses 


M ove over, Ben Cartwright. Some 
rich new cattle barons have come to 
town. In the past year Japanese inves- 
tors have developed an appetite for U.S. 
beef-producing properties, including 
ranches, feedlots and packinghouses. 


| Zenchiku, a major Tokyo-based meat im- 


porter, bought the 80,000-acre Selkirk 
Ranch near Dillon, Mont., last October 
for $13 million. A company called Mt. 
Shasta Beef, formed by Japanese entre- 
preneur Masa Tanabe and three Califor- 
nia cattlemen, spent $2.2 million in Janu- 
ary to lay claim to a 6,000-acre ranch in 
Northern California’s Siskiyou County. 

What spurred the investments was 
Tokyo’s agreement last June to lift trade 
restrictions that limited imports of U.S. 
beef to 14% of Japan’s market, which last 
year totaled 676,000 tons. Since Japanese 
meat companies expect to import much 
more U.S.-grown beef, they realize that if 
they own some of the American cattle op- 
erations, they will have a larger stake in 
the profits. 

As the trade restraints begin to fall 
this month, beef sales in Japan are likely 
to boom. Cuts like filet mignon, which 
sells for up to $43 per Ib. in Tokyo, should 
become much more affordable. Thanks in 
part to spacious grazing land and plentiful 
feed, American-grown beef is much less 
expensive to produce than the Japanese 
variety. “In three to five years, we expect 
to be selling three times our current 
monthly volume of 1,200 head of cattle,” 
says Kazuhiro Ogasawara, vice president 
of Mt. Shasta Beef. 

Some ranchers are uneasy about their 
new neighbors. Says one cattleman: 
“They seem to be interested in buying the 
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best spreads and the bigger processors.” 
But ranchers generally welcome the Japa- 
nese beef boom because the export sales 
will help revive a depressed industry. Per 
capita beef consumption in the U.S. has 
fallen from 94.2 Ibs. in 1976 to 72.7 Ibs. 
last year. The Japanese investment 
should also be a boon for Americans who 
sell supplies and expertise to the new beef 
barons. Says John Morse, president of Sel- 
kirk Ranch: “The Japanese are willing to 
pay a premium for people who will raise 
beef the way they want to produce it.” 

Japanese investors are buying cattle 
operations in Australia as well. While 
Japanese consumers generally consider 
American grain-fed beef to be the tastiest 
import, production is less costly Down 
Under because Australian cattle are fed 
more grass. Japanese trading houses have 
poured $132 million into Australian beef 
operations, more than twice their U.S. in- 
vestment so far. That trend has prompted 
mixed feelings. Last month Australian 
beef producers called for government re- 
strictions on further Japanese investment, 
but labor unions, whose members have 
benefited from increased employment, 
rose to defend it. 

In general, the Japanese cattle barons 
have tried to avoid stirring hard feelings 
about their new investments, In the US. 
they have formed joint ventures that in- 
clude American investors. And in Austra- 
lia companies like Mitsubishi have pledged 
millions of dollars to upgrade meat- 
processing plants, which will provide more 
jobs. The new cowboys want to be seen as 
pardners, not rustlers. —By Christine Gorman. 
Reported by John Dunn/Melbourne and Robert W. 
Hollis/San Francisco 
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John Morse rides herd on Montana’s 80,000-acre Selkirk Ranch for its new Asian owners 





Cuts like filet mignon, which sells for as much as $43 per lb. in Tokyo, should fall in price. 
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| Sears recruited a temporary army of retir- 





Sears’ new discount policy 
is drawing crowds, so far 


espite the blustery 17° F weather, the 

crowd began forming early at the 
Golf Mill shopping center in Niles, Ill. 
When the doors at the Sears, Roebuck 
store finally opened at noon, customers 
were welcomed with coffee, cake and 
brightly colored balloons. From Waikiki 
to Watertown, N.Y., crowds poured into 
Sears’ 823 outlets last week to see first- 
hand the transformation of America’s 
largest retailer. After closing its stores for 
42 hours—the longest weekday shutdown 
in the retail chain’s 103-year history— 
Sears permanently slashed prices by as 
much as 50% on 50,000 products, or about 
three-fourths of its inventory. 

With one sweeping markdown, Sears 
hoped to regain the loyalty of customers 
who have drifted to such discounters as 
K mart and Wal-Mart. Abandoning its 
decades-old philosophy of luring buyers 
with frequent sales, Sears is turning to 
“everyday low prices.” To put new price 
tags on 1.5 billion pieces of merchandise, 





ees and high school students. Together 
with regular Sears employees, the price 
changers wielded 29,000 label guns. Said 
Chris Skinner, a high school freshman 
who worked at the Sears outlet in Colum- 
bus’ Northland Mall: “The worst was the 
screwdrivers. You had to take them all 
down, clean each one by hand, then put 
them all back.” 

On its first day as a full-time discount- 
er, Sears rang up about twice as much in 
sales as usual. Michael Bozic, chairman of 
the Sears Merchandise Group, said he 
found the response “extremely gratify- 
ing.” But the longer-term question is 
whether Sears will consistently be able to 
match the prices of such established dis- 
counters as Target and Toys “R” Us. 
Shopper Nichelle Smith, 20, who went to 
a Sears outlet in suburban St. Louis last 
week to shop for inexpensive children’s 
clothing, appreciated the lower prices but 
wondered whether Sears will stay com- 
petitive. Said she: “I'm going to come 
back and see ifthisisthe real story.” @ 
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GMAC MAKES THE DREAM YOURS 


For nearly 70 years, GMAC has helped more 
people drive home the GM car or truck of 
their dreams than any other financial 
services company. 


GMAC HAS A WIDE VARIETY 
OF FINANCING PLANS 

GMAC offers plans to fit almost any dream, 
almost any budget. There's our popular 
Retail Financing Plan. Or our Buyer's 
Choice Plan* that can actually lower your 
monthly payments. We have plans for 
first-time buyers and recent college gradu- 
ates. And our Custom Payment Plan can be 
tailored especially for teachers, farmers and 
others with special income patterns 

And now there's SmartLease™ by : 
an excellent alternative to buying that lets 
you, as a qualified lessee, drive away in 
your new GM car or truck with low monthly 
payments, without tying up a lot of your 
money. 


*Not available in all states 


GMAC: EASY, CONVENIENT AND 
RIGHT AT YOUR GM DEALER 

You can find GMAC financing and SmarTLEAse 
in the same place you find your dream car 
or truck: right at your GM dealer. One-stop 
shopping makes it easy and convenient. 

Remember, the most economical way to 
finance a vehicle is to pay down as much as 
you comfortably can and to pay the balance 
as soon as you can. So make the GM car or 
truck of your dreams a reality with 
financing or SMarTLEASE by GMAC. For 
details and qualifications, see your GM 
dealer today. 

GMAC is an Equal Credit Opportunity 
Company. 


OFFICIAL SPONSOR OF 
AMERICA'S DREAMS*" 


Chevrolet + Pontiac * Oldsmobile 
Buick + Cadillac *GMC Truck 


©1989 GMAC. All Rights Reserved 
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Too Bawdy 
At the Bundys’ 


Every Sunday evening some 1 1 
million U.S. households watch 
the Fox network’s raunchy hit, 
Married ... With Children. 
But a letter-writing campaign 
by just one shocked viewer in 
suburban Detroit has prompt- 
ed several national advertisers 
to yank 
from the blue-collar sitcom. 
The crusade began in Jan- 


their commercials | 





uary, when Terry Rakolta, a | 


mother of four, first tuned in 
to Married ... With Children 


because the title seemed to | 





JIM STRATFORD 


The “cleaner smoke” tasted foul 


Requiem for 
A Stinker 


The company had hailed its 
product as the “most signifi- 
cant breakthrough in cigarette 
history.” But after seven years 
of development at an estimat- 
ed cost of more than $300 mil- 
lion and five months of test 
marketing, R.J. Reynolds To- 
bacco last week scrapped its 
Premier cigarette. Billed as 
a “cleaner smoke,” Premier 
heated its tobacco instead of 
burning it. But the product 
tasted and smelled awful to 
most consumers. 

Yet RJR has other innova- 
tions to offer the shrinking 
ranks of smokers. The compa- 
ny has been working on Chel- 
sea, a vanilla-scented cigarette 
designed for women smokers. 
Test marketing will begin next 
month. we 





promise wholesome family en- 
tertainment. Instead, Rakolta 
discovered the raucous and 
sometimes raw adventures of 
the Bundy family. Horrified by 
the sexual and scatological hu- 
mor, Rakolta became an avid 
monitor of the program and 
began sending its advertisers 
hundreds of protest letters. 
The one-woman crusade 
has had dramatic results. Kim- 
berly-Clark, McDonald’s and 
Tambrands have asked their ad 
agencies to pull their commer- 
cials from Married. Coca-Cola 
has promised to screen future 
episodes. Says Rakolta: “It re- 
stores my faith in the big Amer- 
ican product companies.” i 
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The blue humor of Married... With Childrenturns off some sponsors 
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ELECTRONICS 


The Big 
Picture 


The world’s electronics giants 
are off and running in a race to 
dominate the predicted $40 
billion market for high-defini- 
tion television, the next-gener- 
ation technology that will pro- 
vide TV pictures as clear as 
a movie screen's. Last week 
Zenith Electronics, the only 
remaining major American 
manufacturer of TV sets, and 
AT&T, a power in microchip 
research, said they would pool 
their research to develop an 
HDTV system by 1993. Zenith 
will provide the broadcasting 
technology, and AT&T will 
provide the microelectronics. 
The U.S, partners hope to 
draw $13 million in financing 
for their $24 million venture 
from a special Pentagon fund 
for HDTV research. But just two 
days after the Zenith-AT&T 
announcement, the US. divi- 
sion of Japan’s Sony acknowl- 
edged that it had submitted a 
bid for the Pentagon’s entire 
$30 million research contract. 
“T don’t think Sony needs a U.S. 
subsidy,” groused Republican 
Representative Don Ritter of 
Pennsylvania, who has spon- 
sored legislation that would cre- 
ate more HDTV incentives for 
American industry. “It was 
open bidding,” counters Sony 
spokesman Haruyuki Machida. 
Who will get the money? Don’t 
touch that dial. a 





Making Up for 
Lost Time 


When he was campaigning for 
office, George Bush pledged 
to raise the minimum wage, 
which his predecessor had 
been content to leave at $3.35 
an hour since 1981, Last week 
the Administration sought to 
make good on that promise. 
Testifying at a Senate hear- 
ing, Labor Secretary Elizabeth 
Dole proposed legislation that 


would boost the minimum 
wage to $4.25 an hour over the 
next three years. 

The most controversial 
part of Bush’s plan is a so- 
called training wage, which 
was a condition of his cam- 
paign pledge. The training 
wage would enable employers 
to pay workers $3.35 an hour 
for their first six months on the 
job. Democrats are expected to 
oppose the provision, partly on 
the grounds that it would fail to 
help low-paid workers who 
switch jobs frequently. wl 





AQUACULTURE 


Catfish 
Hunters 


A predator haunts the Missis- 
sippi Delta, restlessly scanning 
the flooded soils in search of its 
next meal. Black, hooknosed 
and web-footed, the hunter can 
dive as deep as 75 ft. under wa- 


The poacher at large i. 
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ter and consume a pound of 
fish a day. The bird is known 
as the double-crested cormo- 
rant, but people in the delta are 
calling it the catfish poacher. 
In these parts, where cat- 
fish farming has become an im- 
portant business, growers pro- 
cessed 295 million Ibs. of the 
fish last year, up from 47 mil- 
lion Ibs. in 1980. But in Missis- 
sippi, which produces 90% of 
all US. catfish, some 100,000 
migratory cormorants are bit- 
ing into the profits by feasting 
on as much as $6 million worth 
of catfish a year. Because the 
birds are largely protected by 
the Migratory Bird Treaty Act, 
catfish farmers have resorted to 
elaborate tactics to scare the 
birds away: screaming fire- 
works, propane cannons that 
boom every 15 to 20 minutes, 
amplified recordings of bird 
distress calls and even harass- 
ment by helicopter. a 
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A pilot preparing for one of the flights that searched for a “hole” over the Arctic last month 











Environment 








First Aid for the Ozone Layer 





The U.S. has long been able 
to claim the moral high 
ground in the campaign to 
stamp out chlorofluorocar- 
bons, the chemicals that de- 
stroy the atmosphere’s pro- 
tective ozone layer. After 
all, America banned CFCs 
from spray cans more than a decade ago. 
And U.S. manufacturers are among the 
world’s leaders in finding environmental- 
ly acceptable substitutes for CFCs, which 
are used as coolants and blowing agents 
for making plastic foam. 

But last week it was the twelve na- 
tions of the European Community that 
took the lead in dealing with the threat to 
the ozone. In a surprise step, environmen- 
tal ministers meeting in Brussels agreed 
that their countries would reduce CFC pro- 
duction by 85% as soon as possible and try 
to ban the chemicals altogether by the end 
of the century, That goes far beyond the 
1987 Montreal Protocol, ratified by the 
US. and 30 other nations, which pledged 
only a 50% reduction by 1999. 

The E.C.’s move galvanized the U.S. 
into action. President George Bush quick- 
ly called for a phaseout of all CFC produc- 
tion in the U.S. by the year 2000, if ade- 
quate substitutes can be found. Senator Al 
Gore, a Tennessee Democrat, introduced 
a bill in Congress requiring the U.S. to 
phase out all CFCs in five years. 

The reason politicians are acting so 
swiftly on the CFC problem may be that 
the threat is indisputable. Strong evi- 
dence of the effect emerged in 1985, when 
British researchers announced the exis- 











The movement to ban CFCs is starting to roll 


tence of a seasonal “hole” in the ozone 
layer over Antarctica. That was worri- 
some: ozone between ten miles and 30 
miles up absorbs the sun’s ultraviolet ra- 
diation, which has been linked to cata- 
racts, skin cancers and weakened im- 
mune systems in humans and other 
animals, as well as to damage to plants. 
Data-gathering flights in the Antarctic in 
1987 made the connection between CFCs 
and ozone destruction all but certain. Af- 
ter a similar expedition through Arctic 
skies last month, scientists said condi- 
tions are ripe for a similar hole to develop 
over the northern regions this spring. 

That prospect helped jolt the Europe- 
ans into moving on the CFC issue. And ata 
London conference on the ozone issue this 
week, E.C. ministers will try to persuade 
other nations to adopt the CFC ban. High 
on the lobbying list: developing countries, 
such as India and China, that are just 
starting to mass-produce refrigerators 
and other CFC-using products. 

If the idea of politicians as leaders in 
the ecology movement seems strange, 
even more surprising is who agreed to be 
the closing speaker at the London confer- 
ence: Margaret Thatcher. Though she has 
long been accused of being insensitive to 
environmental issues, the Prime Minister 
promised last week that Britain will push 
manufacturers to eliminate chlorofluoro- 
carbons from new refrigerators—evi- 
dence that these days even the most con- 
servative leaders are worried about the 
environment. —By Michael D. Lemonick. 
Reported by Denise Claveloux/Brussels and 


| Nancy Seufert/London 
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Whistle Blower 


Ben Johnson's coach confirms 
steroid use 





hen Canadian sprinter Ben John- 

son was stripped of his gold medal 
for the 100-meter race at the Seoul Olym- 
pics for using illegal steroids, he claimed 
that someone had spiked his water bottle. 
That dubious explanation was torpedoed 
last week by Johnson’s longtime coach, 
Charlie Francis, who told a government 
inquiry that the runner, along with up toa 
dozen other athletes at his Toronto club, 
had knowingly been taking performance- 
enhancing drugs since 1981. 

But Francis, 40, did not stop there in 
his three days of testimony before a Cana- 
dian government inquiry called to investi- 
gate drug use among athletes in the wake 
of the Seoul scandal. He claimed that 
anabolic steroids, banned by the Interna- 
tional Olympic Committee in 1975, have 
been regularly coursing through the bod- 
ies of Olympic sprinters and jumpers for 
decades, He told the Toronto inquiry that 
many of the top sprinters at the 1968 and 
1972 Olympics were on steroids. Al- 
though he cited no non-Canadian athletes 
by name, Francis referred to drug train- 
ing programs in the US., the Soviet 
Union and several other 
nations. 

Ben Johnson was ap- 
parently no exception to 
the rule. Francis said that 
in the fall of 1981 he ex- 
plained to Johnson that 
anabolic steroids, artificial 
hormones that enhance 
the body’s ability to grow 
muscle, marked the only 
path to international suc- 
cess in the explosive 100- 
meter dash. After some 
hesitation, said the coach, 
Johnson agreed to try the 
drugs. 

The results were spec- 
tacular. Johnson, initially a 
scrawny sprinter, bulked 
up like a wrestler. In Au- 
gust 1987, he shattered the 100-meter 
world record with a stunning 9.83-sec. 
performance at the Rome track-and-field 
championships, a feat that Francis claims 
was aided by an extensive anabolic-ste- 
roid program. But John Holt, general sec- 
retary of the International Amateur Ath- 
letic Federation, has said there are no 
grounds for nullifying the seemingly 
tainted record, because Johnson tested 
negative for the drugs after that key race. 
The Jamaican-born sprinter, 27, had no 
such luck after his 9.79 sprint in Seoul. @ 
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The Latest Word on What to Eat 


A new report calls for less fat, more starch and no vitamin pills 


M any Americans believe firmly in the 
notion of better health through bet- 
ter eating. What bothers them is the spe- 
cifics: Just how much of what foods, for 
example, are they supposed to be consum- 
ing? Last week, in a massive new report 
by the National Research Council, the 
public received the best answer yet. The 
1,300-page document, titled Diet and 
Health: Implications for Reducing Chronic 
Disease Risk, sets forth the most compre- 
hensive and detailed set of dietary guide- 
lines ever. 

By following its recommendations, 
says the report, the American people 
could cut by at least 20% the risk of devel- 
oping coronary heart disease, the top kill- 
er in the U.S. They could also “substan- 
tially” reduce the threat of a host of other 
ailments, including cancer, stroke, high 
blood pressure, obesity, osteoporosis and 
liver disease. Just how to do this is de- 


30% or less 
of calories 


Cholesterol 
Less than 300 mg 
daily 


Carbohydrates 
Atleast 55% 
of calories 


Protein 
No more than twice 
the RDA 


scribed in the guidelines, which were pre- 
pared by a 19-member panel after a re- 
view of more than 5,000 studies. The NRC 
group not only crystallizes the broad di- 
etary goals laid down by earlier reports 
but also extends them to children. 
Among the recommendations: 

> Limit fats to 30% of daily calories, with 
saturated fats making up less than 10% of 
the intake. Keep cholesterol consumption 
below 300 mg daily. Diets should empha- 
size fish, skinless poultry, lean meats and 
low- or non-fat dairy products, and cut 
back on fried and other fatty foods such as 
pastries, spreads and dressings. To reduce 
cholesterol, limit consumption of egg 
yolks, certain shellfish and organ meats. 

» Make carbohydrates account for at 
least 55% of daily calories, rather than the 
present average of 45%. Eat five or more 
servings daily of vegetables, preferably 
the green or yellow kind, and fruits, par- 
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TODAY’S 
MENU 


Fat 
36% of calories 


Cholesterol 
435 mg daily 
for men, 

304 mg for women 


Carbohydrates 
45% of calories 


Protein 
1.75 times the RDA 


for men, 
1.44 for women 


ticularly citrus. In addition, eat six or 
more daily servings of starches, like rice 
and potatoes, and other complex carbo- 
hydrates, including pasta, whole-grain 
breads and cereals, and legumes. These 
are generally low in fats and rich in vita- 
mins, minerals and fiber. Five or six serv- 
ings may seem a lot, but a single serving is 
just half a cup of vegetables, a medium- 
size piece of fruit or a slice of bread. Ob- 
serves the University of Toronto’s Dr. 
Anthony Miller, who helped draft the re- 
port: “If you eat a mixed salad and have 
fruit for dessert, your meal might contain 
three servings.” 
> Eat only moderate amounts of protein. 
Americans should meet the Recommend- 
ed Daily Allowance—0.8 g per kg of ideal 
body weight for adults—but not exceed 
twice that level. Since an ounce of lean 
ground beef has about 8 g of protein, a 
120-lb. woman fulfills her entire protein 
requirement with a 5.6-oz. hamburger, 
and a 180-lb. man with an 8.4-oz. patty. 
This is one of the report’s surprises; 
many people have long believed the more 
protein the better. In fact, some popular 
weight-loss schemes have been based on 
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your biceps. But it can't build 
your business 


The AT&T Worldwide Intelligent 
Network can carry more than 80 
million calls a day. Up to 3 million 
an hour. That's the kind of strength 
that your business can depend on. 


In fact, AT&T is the most reliable 
long distance carrier available, and 
gives you a service guarantee 
When youre on the road, now 
more than ever, it pays to choose 


ate credit for misdialed numbers, 
low prices, uncompromising sound 
quality, 24-hour service, efficient 
operators, and the ability to call 
anywhere in the world. 


So, if you wanta service 


guarantee, make sure you hear 
“Thank you for using AT&T.” It'll 
help build your business 


We're here to help. For assis 


tance, call 1 800 222-0300. 
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The machine on the left will 
define your triceps and develop 





high-protein intake. But the panel notes 
that diets rich in animal protein have no 
known benefits and may increase the risk 
of colon or breast cancer. Whether pro- 
tein is the villain.is not clear, however, 
since meats are typically loaded with fat. 

The panel vehemently condemned 
the use of dietary supplements. Some 40% 
to 60% of Americans routinely swallow 
vitamins, mineral tablets, protein pow- 
ders and the like. Yet most people do not 
need more than the RDAs for vitamins 
and minerals, and they get that easily 
through a varied diet. Megadoses have no 
benefits and can be toxic. 

Similarly, the report says, there is no 
convincing evidence that calcium supple- 
ments help prevent osteoporosis, a crip- 
pling bone disease prevalent in older 
women. The calcium RDA is 800 mg; 
women now consume about three-quar- 
ters of that amount. They could make up 
the shortfall by drinking a 5-oz. glass of 
low-fat milk each day. 


F ish-oil capsules got a thumbs down 
too. Eating marine fish one or more 
times a week is thought to help lower cho- 
lesterol, but proof that concentrated fish 
oil has the same result is lacking, and 
there is no information on its long-term 
effects. Nor are fiber supplements war- 
ranted as a hedge against cancer of the 
stomach, large intestine and lungs. 
Though the panel endorses eating more 
high-fiber foods, no one knows if the ben- 
eficial effects result from the fiber itself. 

As for alcohol, the report advises those 
who drink to limit intake to less than | oz. 
daily, the equivalent of two cans of beer or 
two small glasses of wine. Though some re- 
searchers believe moderate drinking may 
have a protective effect against heart dis- 
ease, the report finds that the risks of alco- 
hol far outweigh any benefits. Women who 
are pregnant or trying to conceive should 
avoid alcohol. The panel also urged the pub- 
lic to limit salt consumption to 6 g—about a 
teaspoon—or less a day. 

How difficult will it be for the U.S. to 
meet these goals? Americans are now on 
target for protein. But they still need to 
raise carbohydrates and lower total fats 
and saturated fats, salt and alcohol. Men 
now consume 45% more cholesterol than 
recommended. 

The report stresses that the new guide- 
lines are realistic and feasible, requiring 
adjustments but no real deprivations. 
Americans may still safely eat meat, pro- 
vided it is “lean meat in smaller and fewer 
portions than is customary.” Says Dr. 
DeWitt Goodman, a member of the panel 
from Columbia University: “The recom- 
mendations are compatible with gourmet, 
delicious eating.” Some Americans may 
dispute that, but they will have to decide 
which is more important—good taste or 
good health. —By Anastasia Toufexis. 
Reported by Andrea Dorfman/New York and 
| Dick Thompson/Washington 
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Trying to Fool the Infertile 


Is in-vitro fertilization being oversold? 


t was only eleven years ago that Louise 

Brown became the first baby to start 
life outside a mother’s womb. Since then, 
the business of in-vitro fertilization—con- 
ception in a test tube—has grown even 
faster than Louise has. Some 200 IVF 
clinics have sprung up in the US., and 
they have been responsible for more than 
5,000 births. The surging demand stems 
from the high incidence of infertility: 
about | married couple in 12 has not been 
able to conceive a child despite a year of 
trying. IVF dangles one last shred of hope 








\ q 
Technicians freeze sperm and eggs at an IVF lab 


lesser operations apparently cite similar 
potential success rates in their come-ons, 
even though their own performance may 
be far worse. Says Geoffrey Sher, medical 
director of San Francisco’s Pacific Fertil- 
ity Center: “The consumer is in the dark. | 
A startling number of programs have nev- | 
er had a single baby born, and they are 
still quoting statistics.” Doctors can start 
up clinics even if they have little experi- 
ence or specialized training. “It’s very 
easy for the medical profession to take ad- 
vantage of infertile couples because they 
so desperately want children,” ob- 
serves Carol Peters, chairman of 
the Texas-based Advocates for 
Parenthood, a political-action 
group. 

Some couples are bitter about 
their experience with IVF. One 29- 
year-old woman in Dallas under- 
went several unsuccessful IVF at- 
tempts at a total cost of some 
$17,000. She complains that her 
doctor never told her that his suc- 
cess rate had dropped from 25% 
to 5% or that the clinic’s new em- 
bryologist had never helped pro- 
duce a birth. Says the woman: “I 
put trust in people, and that 
doesn’t work. I have this desire so 
bad for a baby, I would do any- 
thing to make it work, and I find 
out I’ve been ripped off the whole 
time.” 

The industry insists that most 
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Clinics can vary dramatically in their success rates. 


before some of these 2.4 million couples. 
But the procedure remains an expen- 
sive long shot, which fails perhaps 85% of 
the time. This week the House Subcom- 
mittee on Regulation, Business Opportu- 
nities and Energy will hold hearings to in- 
vestigate growing complaints that many 
heavily promoted IVF clinics misrepresent 
their success rates. The panel’s chairman, 
Oregon Democrat Ron Wyden, intends to 
reveal an industry survey showing that 
the performance of IVF practitioners var- 
ies enormously. According to Wyden, half 
the IVF clinics have yet to achieve a birth, 
though they may charge up to $7,000 for 
each fertilization attempt. Says the Con- 
gressman: “With millions of couples, 
many of them desperate, spending huge 
sums of money on technology that has 
been sold through borderline advertising, 
you've got a prescription for disaster.” 
The top-rated clinics can honestly 
boast that up to 17% of their patients be- 
come parents as a result of IVF. But some 
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customers are not cheated because 
they are told their chances of hav- 
ing a baby are slim. And many fertility 
specialists doubt that misleading advertis- 
ing is as prevalent as Wyden claims. In 
fact, his assertion that half the clinics 
have never had a birth may be overstated 
because at least some of them have not 
been open long enough for a patient to 
complete a pregnancy. 

But there is no denying Wyden’s 
contention that the industry has “virtu- 
ally no oversight.” He will soon intro- 
duce legislation requiring that IVF labs 
be certified by the Government. In the 
meantime, Wyden will publish his sur- 
vey, listing clinics, the qualifications of 
their personnel and their success rate. 
The report could become a much needed 
consumer's guide to IVF. In Wyden’s view, 
if a husband and wife put down $7,000, 
they have a right to know what chance 
they have of getting a joyous return on 
their investment. —8y Michael D. Lemonick. 
Reported by Dick Thompson/Washington, with 
other bureaus 
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Crossover: Minnesota students from one district are bused to another of their choosing 


The Fight over School Choice 
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D etroit’s new school-board president, 
a black, Harvard-educated lawyer 
named Lawrence Patrick, is in favor of it. 
So are Sharlyn and Charles Dahl, a white 
Minnesota couple who are considering fer- 
rying their son across district lines next 
fall to escape their school’s financial prob- 
lems. But other parents and educators 
throughout the U.S. are against it, includ- 
ing the four black members of the Boston 
school committee. Last week those mem- 
bers tried and failed to defeat a new plan 
that will allow Boston's parents to choose 
where their children go to school, as long 
as racial balance is maintained. 

Choice. The idea sounds so compel- 
ling compared with the tyrannical grip 
most public schools have over families. 
But it is a policy that excites divergent 
passions. “No school district can please 
all students all the time,” Minnesota 
Governor Rudy Perpich told educators 
who gathered in Minneapolis two weeks 
ago. “But without choice, school districts 
have little incentive to change.” 

Currently most school districts tell 
parents which public school their children 
must attend, It could be a school down the 
block or one across town in need of better 
racial balance. The problem, critics argue, 
is that parents have no say, and even bad 
schools are rewarded with full student 
bodies and tax revenues. That is beginning 
to change. In locations as diverse as New 
York’s East Harlem, San Francisco and 
Cambridge, Mass., parents are now free to 
select what they judge to be the best public 
school in their district. Minnesota goes 
even further. It is phasing in a plan that by 














Should parents decide where their children are taught? 


any public school in the state. More than 
20 other states have passed or are consider- 
ing bills that would permit students to pa- 
tronize the best schools and flee substan- 
dard ones. Naturally, the most popular 
schools get the most money. 

One of the biggest backers of choice is 
George Bush, who has called it a “nation- 
al imperative.” Choice, as Bush uses it, fo- 





(jay Report Card 


When George Bush 
presented his 1990 
budget last month, he 
reaffirmed his pledge 
to be the “education 
President.”’ Yet the 
$36.5 billion he ear- 
marked for education 
was $200 million less 
than the amount re- 
quested in the last 
Reagan budget. The 
decrease points up Bush’s central 
problem in keeping his promise: 
how to improve education while 
chopping the deficit. Faced with 
daunting fiscal constraints, Bush 
finds choice an ideal program, since 
it stresses competition without in- 
volving major federal funding. So 
far, however, the President has nei- 
ther provided strategy for support- 
ing the plan nor suggested what 
might be done to ease racial and 
economic inequities. os 
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Cuses on two major plans: magnet schools 
and open enrollment. In his budget ad- 
dress last month, the President proposed 
that Congress authorize $100 million an- 
nually to develop magnet schools, so 
called because they attract students by de- 
veloping specialties in areas like drama, 
creative writing, science and math. 

Open enrollment, the more common 
type of choice program, requires no federal 
dollars. States, cities and school districts 
simply give parents permission to move 
their children from schools they do not like 
to ones they do. Under some open-enroll- 
ment plans, parents are limited to the 
choices located in their district; under oth- 
ers, they can select from among schools in 
neighboring districts as well. In either case, 
the desire for racial balance can restrict the 
choice of schools. 

Liberals like choice because it gives un- 
derprivileged students a chance for a better 
education. Conservatives like it because it 
is cheap, fosters competition among 
schools, and transfers power from adminis- 
trators to parents. Says Chester Finn Jr., an 
Assistant Secretary of Education under 
Ronald Reagan: “Choice has everything 
going for it, and nothing against it.” 

Not quite. Critics say the policy is rac- 
ist and unfair, encouraging the most moti- 
vated parents and students to take their 
talents and tax dollars out of inner-city 
schools, which are predominantly Afri- 
can American and Hispanic. The hemor- 
rhage leaves these schools with the needi- 
est students and fewer resources with 
which to help them. 

Minnesota, which has a small minor- 
ity population, started the nation’s first 
statewide open-enrollment plan this 
school year. So far, 435 students have 
transferred out of their home districts, 
taking $2,755 per pupil in state-tax reve- 
nues to their new destinations. More than 
2,500 others have applied to cross district 
lines starting in September. In racially di- 
vided Massachusetts, however, a similar 
proposal has run into strong opposition 
from minority groups. Magnet schools of- 
ten fare better. Since 1974, such facilities 
in East Harlem have lured thousands of 
students into the district and boosted its 
rank in reading scores from last to 16th 
out of 32 New York City districts. 

Some politicians and parents see 
choice as a panacea for the ills of public 
education, but most educators view it as 
only one of many necessary tools. “Choice 
is a nice initiative, but it’s not the an- 
swer,” says California’s superintendent of 
public instruction, Bill Honig. “It’s the 
day-to-day support for reform that is im- 
portant to improving education.” And im- 
proving education, as President Bush well 
knows, will cost money. —By Susan Tifft. 
Reported by Sam Allis/Boston and Jerome 
Cramer /Minneapolis 








1990 will allow students to attend virtually 
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The best place to do business in 
Atlanta is now [The Westin Lenox. 


Located in prestigious and exciting 
Buckhead, Atlanta’s shopping, din- 
ing and nightlife center, our hotel of- 
fers 375 superbly appointed guest 
rooms and suites, with amenities 
such as spacious work areas, com- 
plete with executive-sized desks, over- 
night laundry and valet service, 
complimentary shoe shines, 24 hour 
room service, and complete health 
club facilities. 

Our Executive Business Center has 
everything you need to take care of 
business. Including a wide range of 
telecommunications and informa- 
tion systems, and professional secre- 
tarial services. 

Should you choose to stay on our 
exclusive Club Floors, our expertly 


THE PEOPLE AND PLACES OF WESIIN 


Ca ting- Comferta Melis lged. 


trained Club Floor Concierge will see 
that you have everything you need to 
make your stay pleasurable. From 
complimentary y continental break- 
fasts in the morning, to hor d’oeurves 
and cocktails serv ed each afternoon 
in the private Club Floor Lounge. 

In choosing your hotel, elegant sur- 
roundings with impeccable service is 
what you look for. In Atlanta, it’s the 
new Westin Lenox. 

For reservations, call (404) 262- 
3344, toll-free, 1-800-228-3000, or 
your travel consultant. 


THE WESTIN LENOX 
Buckhead - Atlanta 
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Ifa $13 billion dollar market holds an appeal for you, 
MNI's Overseas Military Networks are your surest avenue 
for product exposure. Put Media Networks to work for 


you in reaching the powerful military consumer force 





MNI's Military Networks can put you in direct contact 
with U.S. military personnel overseas, through some of 
the most respected and popular magazines available 
anywhere. Your advertising will run in the subscription 
copies of such prestigious magazines as Time, Sports 
Illustrated, McCall's, Family Circle and Reader's Digest, 
putting you in the hand of readers who have a definite 


as interest in “all the news from home.” Your 
wie message is delivered to United States 
military personnel and their families 
Media Networks, Inc 
530 Fifth Avenue, New York. NY 10036-5101 


212/536-7800 


1988 Media Networks, Inc 


shelf life of top national magazines will increase your ad’s 
exposure 


Through a choice of five different groups or networks of 
magazines, you can target your audience according to 
their editorial interests, while increasing your market 
coverage 

You have the opportunity to create and maintain brand 
loyalty to your product among a population of young, 
employed men and women whose main source of , 
information about life in the United States comes from the 
magazines which will carry your advertising. If this 
opportunity interests you, call Cheryl Trinka at: 
212/536-7846. 
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In computers, workstations are the workhorses of the future 


es a prima donna basking in ap- | 
plause, the personal computer has 
long held center stage in the electronics 
world. But now the limelight is shifting to 
a more glamorous cousin: the worksta- 
tion. Small enough to fit on a desktop, the 
workstation may look like a personal 
computer, but it acts more like a powerful 
mainframe. Says Charles Boesenberg, ex- 
ecutive vice president of MIPS Computer 
Systems, one of the many players in the 
fiercely competitive workstation market: 
“What we've done is put the power and 
capability of an ocean liner into a 
speedboat.” 

Workstations are easily the fastest- 
growing segment of the computer indus- 
try. Sales reached $4.1 billion last year, a 
53% increase over 1987. “This is a new 
era in computing,” enthuses Data Gener- 
al President Edson de Castro. “It is the 
opportunity of a corporate lifetime.” Last 
week the hottest, newest workstations 
went on display at San Francisco’s Uni- 
Forum. Once an obscure trade show, it at- 
tracted more than 22,000 computer buffs 
this year, and they were not disappointed. 
Some 250 exhibitors, from Apollo to Ze- 
nith, put their wares on display. Motorola 
rolled out a new line of workstations with 
up to 60 times the power of a PC. Data 
General may have started a price war by 
introducing a workstation for $7,450, far 
less than the typical $20,000 cost. Mean- 
while, industry giants IBM and Digital 
Equipment were trying to rev up interest 
in their latest models. All these competi- 
tors are trying to knock off Sun Microsys- 
tems, the clear leader in the workstation 
business. Launched only in 1982, the 
Mountain View, Calif., firm has become a 
billion-dollar company on the strength of 
the new machines. 

Until recently, workstations were ar- 
cane tools employed mainly by engineers 
and scientists. But price reductions and 
technological changes have made the 
computers more practical for many other 
uses, such as financial trading and desk- 
top publishing. Says Mark Tolliver, work- 
station marketing manager at Hewlett- 
Packard: “When people see all the whizzy 
stuff these machines can do, they want to 
try them out.” Most workstations now use 
a standardized internal operating system 
known as Unix (which explains why the 
trade show is called UniForum). The in- 
creasing prevalence of Unix in the com- 
puter industry makes it easier for work- 
stations made by different manufacturers 
to communicate with one another and 








with larger machines. 


Moreover, the newest workstations 
contain microprocessor chips endowed 
with an advanced technology called RISC 
(reduced instruction-set computer). Be- 
cause the instructions embedded in the 
circuitry of the streamlined chips are sim- 
pler and relatively few in number, they 
take less time to execute. The computers 
that have RISC chips are faster and more 
powerful than standard models. One re- 
sult is that a workstation can produce 





Amachine from industry leader Sun 


The power of an ocean liner in a speedboat. 


graphics that are far more detailed thin 
those generated by personal computers. 

Major players in the RISC-chip busi- 
ness include Sun Microsystems, MIPS, 
IBM, Hewlett-Packard and Motorola. 
Last week Intel, the world’s largest micro- 
processor manufacturer, put its seal of ap- 
proval on the workstation revolution by 
introducing a million-transistor chip that 
incorporates RISC technology 

The only thing holding back the inex- 
orable advance of workstations is their 
well-deserved reputation for being as 


hard to use as mainframes. To help solve | 


the problem, Sun Microsystems last week 
introduced three new software pack- 
ages—called SunWrite, SunPaint and 
SunDraw—that will make it much easier 
for workstation users to edit text and cre- 
ate dazzling graphic images on the 
screen. In addition, the company is work- 
ing on a line of machines that would con- 
tain a superfast, superpowerful RISC chip 
called SPARC and yet be as simple to use 
as Apple’s Macintosh personal computer. 


| Naturally, computer insiders have 














dubbed the new project Sparcintosh 

Industry experts foresee a convergence 
of the workstation and personal-computer 
markets. “A workstation is really a second- 
generation PC.” notes Dayid Burdick, a se- 
nior analyst for the Dataquest research 
firm. But the power of the latest machines 
puts them in a different class altogether. No 
wonder, then, that Opus Systems, a small 
Silicon Valley company, has given a distinc- 
tive name to its new workstation: Personal 
Mainframe. By J. Madeleine Nash/ 
San Francisco 


Darth Radar 


New Star Wars tools for 
Smokey and the bandits 








irst there was the radar gun, and 

heavy-footed drivers were briefly 
slowed. Then came the radar detector 
a.k.a. Fuzzbuster—and the battle of high- 
way technology heated up. Police intro- 
duced K-band radar, which used higher- 
frequency signals to fool the Fuzzbusters, 
and “pulse” radar, which fired bursts too 
brief to be detected. But each new mea- 
sure brought new countermeasures, in- 
cluding ever more sensitive detectors and 
systems that let speeders slow down with- 
out flashing telltale brake lights. 

Now the combatants are turning to 
even more exotic technologies. A small 
Denver company called Innovisions Re- 
search has introduced a line of Stealth at- 
tachments, which fasten to the front of an 
automobile and use microwave-absorbing 
materials like those in the Stealth bomber 
to reduce the car's visibility to police ra- 
dar. The company claims that a speeding 
vehicle that would normally be detected 
from 4,000 ft. away may not show up in 
Smokey’s gun until 2,000 ft. 

Not to be deterred, police in Colorado 
this month will begin testing a new Star 
Wars-type speed trap that uses laser light 
to spot perpetrators. International Mea- 
surement & Control, the firm that devel- 
oped the new device, claims its laser 
beams are not only invisible to radar de- 
tectors but unaffected by stealthy shields 








| as well. Given the speedy pace of change, 


can antilaser systems be far behind? a 


A Stealth cover helps this car evade the gun 
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In the mad dash to outdo 
one another, car makers have 
forgotten something important. 

You. 

The Germans build 
performance and luxury at 
prices that offend even those 
who can afford to make the 
payments. 

The Japanese give you 
value. But most people can 
hardly tell one make from 
another. 


Saab sees no reason you 
can't have it all. 

Performance. Room. 
Character. Value. All at prices 
that while not inexpensive 
are at least realistic. (Saabs are 
intelligently priced from 
$16,995 to $32,095*) 

The Saab 9000 Turbo that 
sprints from 0 to 60 in 7.6 
seconds costs thousands of 
dollars less than slower Ger- 
man sports sedans. 





The Saab 900, which 
looks quite unlike anything 
else on the American road, 
like all Saabs, has a formida- 
ble reputation for protecting 
its passengers** 

Drive a Saab before you 
sign up for prestige that isn’t 
practical, or a sensible car 
that’s boring. 

Don't buy the wrong car. 

See your Saab dealer 
this week. 


: {© 1989'Saab Scania of Amenca, Inc 
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Living 


Between 


Worlds 


The black middle class has everything 









the white middle class has, except a 
feeling that it really fits in 


BY RICHARD LACAYO " 


By any standard, Jarobin Gilbert is a 
success, A Harvard-educated linguist with 
degrees in international law and finance, 
he commands a handsome salary as a 
globe-trotting NBC vice president who nego- 
tiated the broadcast rights to the 1988 
Olympic Games. But every so often, Gilbert 
is rudely reminded that for people like him, 
there are still some things success cannot 
simple things, like a taxicab 
Late leaving for the airport to catch an im- 
portant business flight, Gilbert stood on a 
busy avenue futilely hailing cab after 
speeding cab. Finally he phoned his secre- 
tary for assistance. She got one on her first 
attempt. Gilbert's secretary is white. He is 
black. “It’s pretty hard to feel like you're 
mainstream,” he says with a sigh, “when 
you re wearing $2,000 worth of clothes and 
you can't catch a cab at night.” 


provide 


t has been a revolution without 

much fanfare, but a_ revolution 

nonetheless. While the nation’s at- 

tention focused on the plight of the 

urban underclass, millions of black 
Americans marched quietly into the main- 
stream, creating a vibrant middle class 
with incomes, educations and life-styles ri- 
valing those of its white counterpart. For 
them, the passions and suffering of the civil 
rights struggle have culminated, as they 
were meant to, in the mundane pleasures 
and pangs of middle-class life. Theirs is the 
infrequently told success story of American 
race relations 


58 


Statistics tell some of that story. The 
past decade has seen a 52% increase in 
the number of black managers, profes- 
sionals, technicians and government offi- 
cials. The gap between black and white 
median income is wider now than it was 
in the late 1970s—largely because blacks 
did not recover from the last recession as 
completely as whites did. Still, roughly 
one-third ofall black households have sol- 
idly middle-class incomes of $35,000 or 
more, compared with about 70% of all 
white households. Blacks manage the de- 
partment stores that once rejected their 
patronage. They make decisions at corpo- 
rations where once they worked only on 
assembly lines. They preside as mayors of 
cities and represent congressional dis- 
tricts where they were formerly denied 
the right to vote. They live in exclusive 
suburbs that once excluded them and 
send their children to leading schools and 
universities that once blackballed them 

But for all its undeniable progress, the 
black middle class still seems more to be 
poised on the banks of the mainstream 
than to be swimming in its current. Its 
members are haunted by a feeling of 
alienation from the white majority with 
which they have so much in common, a 
sense that somehow they still do not quite 
fit in. They speak again and again of “liv- 
ing in two worlds.” In one they are judged 
by their credentials and capabilities. In 
the other, race still comes first 

Around the turn of the century, 
W.E.B. DuBois described the “twoness” 
felt by blacks, forced by segregation to see 
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themselves both from the inside and from 
without, as they might appear to a hostile 
white world. Today the white world is less 
hostile. But achievement and a limited de- 
gree of acceptance have failed to remove 


all traces of ambiguity from the lives of 


the black middle class 

Rather than welcoming blacks into 
the mainstream, some whites feel threat- 
ened by their arrival. They seem to be- 
lieve that the good life—the desirable 
neighborhood, the right school, the best 
country club—is for whites only. Blacks in 
token numbers may be tolerated. But 
when their numbers exceed a so-called 
tipping point, many whites go on the de- 
fensive. A generation ago, the color bar 
was rigid and well defined: no blacks al- 
lowed, Now it has become a shifting bar- 
rier that can suddenly materialize, curtly 
reminding blacks that no matter how suc- 
cessful they may be, they remain in some 
ways second-class citizens. As black psy- 
chiatrist James P. Comer wrote in his 
family memoir, Maggie's American 
Dream, “Being black in America is often 
like playing your home games on the op- 
ponent’s court.” 
Stanley Grayson is New York City’s 
deputy mayor for finance and economic de- 
velopment. His wife Patricia is a vice presi- 
dent at National Medical Fellowships, an 
organization that promotes the education 
of minority students in medicine. Together 
they earn about $200,000 annually. But 
more while she sorting 
clothes in the laundry room of the luxury 


than once was 
























“| think it’s unfair for | 
people to try to 
make successful 
blacks feel guilty for 
not feeling guilty .. . 
We're unique in that 
we’re not supposed 
to enjoy the things 
we’ve worked so 
hard for.” 

Patricia Grayson, 


Vice President of National 
Medical Fellowships 
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apartment house in which they have lived 
for eight years, Patricia has been ap- 
proached by white residents who have tried 
to hire her as a maid. Her husband has 
seen white residents close the elevator door 
in his face when he tried to board. Evident- 
ly they took the well-dressed 38-year-old 
Grayson, one of the highest-ranking offi- 
cials in New York, for a mugger. “It makes 
me sizzle,” he says, “because it means that 
no matter what I accomplish as an individ- 
ual, I will always be judged by what people 
see first, my color.” 


Such affronts may seem insignificant 
to whites, but they are reshaping the ra- 
cial agenda for the next decade and be- 
yond. The problems of the urban black 
underclass—unemployment, drugs, teen- 
age pregnancy, hopeless schools—are 
more urgent than ever. But for the black 
middle class, there are new preoccupa- 
tions. Not just job-creation programs, but 
job promotions. Not just high school di- 
plomas, but college tuition. Not just picket 
lines, but picket fences. An agenda, in 
short, for a full partnership in the Ameri- 
can Dream. 

Superficially, middle-class blacks al- 
ready seem to be living that dream. Leon 
and Cora Brooks have spent more than a 
decade at IBM, where he is a dealer 
account manager and she is a senior per- 
sonnel specialist. They have a comfort- 
able home in the affluent and mostly 
black Los Angeles neighborhood of Bald- 








Howell. “He wanted to double-check 






ers are too sensitive.” 








feat managers “He questioned every decision I made says 


But was that prejudice? “Heck, no,” insists his old antago- 
nist, Vincent Venditti. “If Chet wasn’t a minority person, the 
relationship would have been the same. He wasn’t the first 
black manager I worked for.” Venditti says his run-ins with 
Howell were not the reason he transferred to a Xerox branch 
office in Manhattan. But he does believe “some black manag- 
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win Hills; they have a Mercedes in the ga- 
rage and a daughter at California State 
University at Northridge. Leon Brooks 
jokes, “We’re a typical white family that 
happens to be black.” 

But because they happen to be black, 
families like the Brookses are likely to en- 
counter galling day-to-day insults that 
few whites will ever face. Blatant racism 
among whites may be a dwindling thing, 
but a less candid style of prejudice per- 
sists. The bank loan officer gives a cool re- 
ception to black customers regardless of 
their credit rating. Shop security guards 
treat middle-aged black shoppers like sus- 
pected thieves. Health clubs give black 
applicants the runaround. Even the FBI, 
which is charged with investigating com- 
plaints about discrimination, has had its 
difficulties. Last week its director, Wil- 
liam Sessions, ordered sweeping changes 
in the bureau's affirmative-action pro- 
gram after findings that there had been 
discrimination against black and Hispan- 
ic agents. 

The most affluent African Americans 
still have difficulty buying homes wherev- 
er they want to live. The suburbs are dot- 
ted with gilded ghettos such as Chicago’s 
Chatham neighborhood and North Por- 
tal Estates in Washington, middle-class 
and upper-middle-class areas from which 
whites fled when blacks began to arrive 
in large numbers. A study by two Univer- 
sity of Chicago researchers, Douglas S. 
Massey and Nancy Denton, shows that 
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middle-class blacks are significantly less 
likely than Hispanics or Asian Ameri- 
cans to live among whites—so much so 
that an Asian or Hispanic with a third- 
grade education is more likely to live in 
an integrated neighborhood than a black 
with a Ph.D. 

Real estate agents still frequently 
steer black buyers away from white areas. 
So-called redlining, in which banks and 
mortgage institutions proscribe lending in 
certain neighborhoods, also remains a 
common practice. Two years ago, when 
Michael Lomax, chairman of the Fulton 
County, Ga., board of commissioners and 
a candidate to be the next mayor of At- 
lanta, applied for a home-improvement 
loan, he was turned down at two local 
banks before he got his money at a third 
one. A subsequent investigation by the 
Atlanta Journal-Constitution discovered 
that banks had redlined the plush but 
mostly black Adams Park residential area 
where Lomax lives, though an average 
home is valued at $200,000. 


As a boy in Mississippi, says Clifton 
Taulbert, “I was taught to look down, not to 
look into white people's eyes."" Somewhere 
along the line, Taulbert, 44, started looking 
up. A former marketing manager for the 
Tulsa-based Bank of Oklahoma, he is now 
co-owner of a parking facility near Tulsa 
International Airport. His partner in the 
venture, Fine Airport Parking, is a white 
college friend, Michael B. Fine, who invit- 
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ed Taulbert to join him after he started the 
business five years ago. Says Taulbert: “I 
had an expertise that he needed. Period. 
Race has never entered into things.” 


Unlike well-off blacks in earlier gen- 
erations, the black middle class that has 
blossomed in the wake of the civil rights 
movement is not constrained by the 
boundaries of race. Even before the Civ- 
il War, a modest economic élite of teach- 


ers, clergy and small tradesmen had 
emerged among free blacks, mostly in 
the North. By the late 19th century, in- 
dustrialization had opened the way for 
blacks to enter the working class in larg- 
er numbers. Their paychecks in turn 
spurred growth in the ranks of black 
professionals and shopkeepers who ca- 
tered to them. But that embryonic mid- 
dle class was hedged all around by barri- 
ers of segregation, blocked from most 


“I had an expertise 
that [my partner] 
needed. Period. 
Race has never 
entered into things.” 
_ —Clifton Taulbert, 


Co-Owner of Fine Airport 
Parking 
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dealings with the far more lucrative 
white market 

The contemporary black bourgeoisie 
is far more tightly linked to the broader 
American economy. Minority entrepre- 
neurs once made their fortunes by serving 
black buyers ignored by white enterprises, 
in the manner of Motown founder Berry 
Gordy and Ebony magazine founder John 
H. Johnson. The new generation is epito- 
mized by financier Reginald Lewis. Nine- 








of 1,500. “I find myself under the magnifying glass every day, 
proving that I understand how to run this business,” he says. 
“AIl bosses are second-guessed,” explains Xerox vice president 
Gilbert H. Scott, who heads a staff of 800 in the Southwest and 
California, 75% of whom are white. “If you're a black boss, 
you're probably second-guessed more.” 

Collier W. St. Clair, a vice president for the Equitable Fi- 
nancial Services Co., was a district sales manager in North 
Carolina in the early 1970s. One of his responsibilities was hir- 
ing, but many white applicants balked when they saw that 
their boss would be black. “A lot of them didn’t come back for a 
second interview,” he says. “I finally started asking people if 
they would have any problem working with me.” 

Since promotion is usually based on performance, the re- 
fusal of some whites to do business with black executives can 
be a source of frustration. David Grigsby is a broker at Merrill 
Lynch in Manhattan. When he prospects for clients over the 
phone, he does not always mention that he’s black. That led 
to a surprise for at least one investor, who showed up to meet 
his adviser in person. He was “visibly shaken,” Grigsby re- 
calls. Not long afterward, the client asked for another broker. 
“It didn’t take an Einstein to figure out what that meant,” 
says Grigsby. Then he shrugs. “You have to develop a thick 
skin. You can’t bleed to death every time something like that 
happens.” 

The American Institute for Managing Diversity, a research 
organization affiliated with Morehouse College in Atlanta, of- 
fers training for companies trying to manage increasing cultur- 





al mixing in the workplace. Institute director R. Roosevelt 
Thomas Jr. says racism is not always the explanation when a 
black supervisor creates discontent among white workers: 
“Sometimes people are not skilled at managing people who are 
different from themselves.” As an agency manager in Atlantaa 
few years after his North Carolina post, Equitable’s St. Clair 
presided over a 90-member office with just a handful of white 
workers. He found himself helping them cope with their mi- 
nority status. Having been the only black in meetings of 300 or 
more people, he knew what they were going through. “Some- 
times you just get lonely for somebody to relate to,” he says. 

Many black managers say their biggest problem is learning 
not to bristle at every challenge to their authority. The armed 
forces pioneered the elevation of blacks to supervisory ranks 
after President Harry Truman ordered desegregation in 1948. 
In 1987 Brigadier General Fred Augustus Gorden became the 
first black officer to serve as commandant of cadets at West 
Point. While he was walking across the campus one day, a 
white cadet failed to give the requisite salute. Gorden paused. 
Still no salute. He could have severely disciplined the cadet, but 
he chose simply to talk with him instead. “I’ve learned to pick 
and choose my battles,” he explains. 

But sometimes patience wears thin. If faced with a white 
employee who could not accept working under a black superi- 
or, says Rockwell International’s Washington, he would help 
the recalcitrant employee find new work—at another compa- 
ny. “I’m not going to tolerate it,” he says, “because I’m the 
boss.” 
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teen months ago his TLC Group, Inc., a 
leveraged-buyout firm, agreed to buy the 
international foods division of Beatrice 
Companies, Inc. (total sales in 1986: $2.5 
billion). That made TLC the largest U.S. 
business to have a black executive at the 
helm. 

Yet, for blacks the workplace can be a 
psychological minefield, seeded with ra- 
cially fraught encounters that most whites 
never notice. Ifa white subordinate resists 
direction from a black supervisor, the 
manager may wonder if race is a factor in 
the insubordination. If a black is passed 


“The only way the 
conditions of black 
people will improve 
is for us to provide 
jobs for ourselves.” 


—Peggie Henderson, 
Co-Founder of the Southern 
Group 








up for a promotion, he may conclude, 
rightly or wrongly, that race held him 
back. 

The problem is compounded by the 
fact that middle-class blacks are often rel- 
atively isolated at work, typically finding 
themselves greatly outnumbered by white 
co-workers. When the workday ends, 
more often than not, blacks and whites 
who have labored shoulder to shoulder go 
their separate ways. Interracial socializ- 
ing off the job remains rare enough to be 
remarked upon when it occurs. At some 
colleges, black faculty feel so isolated that 
they have negotiated telephone allow- 
ances into their job contracts to help them 
stay in touch with blacks teaching at other 
campuses around the country. “Coming 
to work every day is like putting on your 
armor,” says Jim Johnson, an associate 
professor of geography at the University 
of California, Los Angeles, where the 
1,837-member faculty has just 38 blacks. 

Corporate affirmative action has 
helped speed the integration of manage- 
ment—but at a cost. While such programs 
have helped blacks break through hiring 
barriers, many whites insist that their 








promotions are the result of special treat- 
ment. “People always say, ‘He got that be- 
cause he’s black,’ ” says Bernard Kinsey, 
a Xerox vice president since 1983. “It’s 
frustrating to never get the recognition for 
having done something.” African-Ameri- 
can executives contend that their qualifi- 
cations and performance often exceed 
those of the whites they are competing 
against. Says NBC’s Gilbert: “We don’t 
give these people enough credit. Look at 
their backgrounds. They would have been 
success stories even if there were no affir- 
mative action.” 


Oddly, the stereotype of the less quali- 
fied black is sometimes shared by blacks. 
The feeling is summed up in a wry phrase: 
“The white man’s ice is colder.” Kenneth 
Glover, 37, managing director for munici- 
pal finance at the Manhattan branch of 
Drexel Burnham Lambert Inc., recalls 
prospecting a well-to-do black executive 
as a potential client. After a telephone 
conversation, Glover invited the prospect 
to a face-to-face meeting. It broke off af- 
ter only ten minutes. Later the client 
phoned and asked for his account to be 
transferred to a white investment adviser. 

The going gets especially tough for 
blacks who have climbed near the top of 
the ladder. There they frequently encoun- 
ter the so-called glass ceiling: they can see 
the next step up, but they never get invit- 
ed to take it. “You have to be twice as 
good to get the job you want,” says Robert 
Lee Dean, 48, a $50,000-a-year mainte- 
nance planner at a Boise Cascade plant in 
Jackson, Ala. About four months ago, Jer- 
ry O. Williams, 50, who seemed poised to 
become the first black chief executive of- 
ficer of a FORTUNE 500 company, re- 
signed as president of AM International, 





a Chicago-based manufacturer of office- 
automation equipment. His reason: it was 
taking too long for him to be promoted to 
the top slot. 

Frustrated by the slow pace of change 
in corporate bureaucracies, many black 
entrepreneurs have struck out on their 
own. An example is Peggie Henderson, 
40, who co-founded two clothing stores in 
Tunica, Miss., in 1979. Last year her fam- 
ily, using their own funds and $147,000 in 
state loans, started the Southern Group, 
Inc. At first the company provided two 
disparate services, duplicating videocas- 





settes and distributing chemical cleaners. 
Recently it expanded into production. A 
small assembly line now turns out all-pur- 
pose cleaner and dishwashing liquid at 
the rate of about 50 bottles a minute. The 
Southern Group currently employs about 
twelve workers. By later this year Hen- 
derson hopes to have 150 workers on-line. 
Says she: “The only way the conditions of 
black people will improve is for us to pro- 
vide jobs for ourselves. I think it’s going to 
get worse as far as white people hiring 
blacks, unless we are super, super people.” 


Charles Blair, 41, can remember the 
vacation car trips of his childhood in the 
1950s. Before the family took off. his father 
would carefully map out in advance how far 
they would get on each tank of gas. He had to 
be sure they didn't run low on a stretch of 
road where the service stations wouldn ‘ sell 
to blacks. Those days are just a memory 
now—but a memory Blair wants to pass on 
to his two teenage sons, to help them under- 
stand the hurdles he faced in launching his 
own management-consulting firm in Indi- 
anapolis. “I just try to give them some sense 
of history,” he says. And another thing. “I 
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“Some people 
continue to be 
amazed when they 
discover ordinary 
blacks who are 
hardworking and 
successful.” 


—Roy Roberts, 
Vice President of Navistar’s 
Truck Operation 


teach them not to feel inferior. Any barriers 
that seem to exist—they can find a way to 
do something about them.” 


If the good news is that middle-class 
blacks are in many ways indistinguish- 
able from middle-class whites, that’s the 
bad news too. Like other ethnic and racial 
groups, upwardly mobile African Ameri- 
cans often fear that assimilation will 
mean the loss of identity. In a nation 
where for centuries being black almost al- 
ways meant being poor, prosperity itself 
can seem like a departure from tradition. 

Pride in conserving black traditions 


has contributed to the reviving fortunes of 


the nation’s 117 historically black col- 
leges. Twenty years ago, many of the best- 
prepared black students turned their 
backs on such institutions, preferring to 
get their education at élite Ivy League 


| universities. Now the tide is turning, in 


part because of a surge of racist incidents 
at the University of Massachusetts, Dart- 
mouth, Purdue and other prestigious 
colleges. 

Twelve-year-old Khalil Kinsey is one 
of only three black youngsters in his sixth- 








grade class in Los Angeles. In school, he 
says, “kids like to feel my hair because it’s 
fuzzy. They ask questions like do I get 
sunburned when I go to the beach. Dumb 
questions like that. Just because I’m black 
doesn’t mean I'm different.” Khalil’s fa- 
ther Bernard, a Xerox executive, would 
like his son to someday attend Florida 
A&M, the mostly black school he and his 
wife attended. “It’s important for a black 
kid to understand that there are lots of 
other smart, talented blacks in the 
world,” says Kinsey. 

As a result of this outpouring of pride, 
black colleges have seen their endowments 
rising. The United Negro College Fund re- 
ported a record $44.1 million in contribu- 
tions for its past fiscal year. Bill Cosby’s an- 
nouncement in November that he would 
donate $20 million to Spelman College, the 
Atlanta institution from which his daugh- 
ter graduated, was another dollar sign of 
support from black parents. 


Born to a working-class family in a 
rough part of Washington, Kenneth Glover 
thinks he was lucky to get out alive. “One- 
third of the friends I grew up with are 





dead,” he says. “Another third are in jail 
or on dope. The rest of us just made it.” He 
did more than just make it. A magna cum 
laude graduate of the University of Mary- 
land, the Chicago investment counselor re- 
cently co-founded the Harold Washington 
Foundation. Named for the late Chicago 
mayor whom Glover once served as cam- 
paign manager, it provides grants to blacks 
for education, health care and the arts 
“The black middle class has not done 
enough to keep the door of opportunity 
open,” Glover insists. “Many of them try 
to assuage their conscience with an an- 
nual check to the Urban League or the 
N.AA.C.P. Our job isn't over once we send 
that check.” 


One of the most sensitive issues for the 
black middle class is its relationship to the 
ghetto poor. University of Chicago sociol- 
ogist William Julius Wilson has elaborat- 
ed a persuasive theory suggesting that the 
worsening status of the underclass is inex- 
tricably tied to the flight from the inner 
city of most of its upwardly mobile black 
population. Its departure not only de- 
prived poor youngsters of successful role 
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models but also knocked the props from 
under churches, schools and other neigh- 
borhood institutions that provided stabil- 
ity and support for the impoverished 
Middle-class flight, together with eco- 
nomic shifts that have resulted in a dearth 
of low-skill factory jobs, dooms the inner 
city to social isolation and despair 
Though they may sympathize with 
the tragedy of the underclass, many mid- 
die-class blacks are not prepared to re- 
main inside the ghetto. They point out 
that they have worked hard to spare 
themselves and their families deprivation 


“Kids like to feel my 
hair because it’s 
fuzzy. They ask 
questions like do I 
get sunburned when 
Igo to the beach... 
Just because I’m 
black doesn’t mean 
I'm different.” 


—Khalil Kinsey, 
Student in Los Angeles 
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Typical is Richard Parsons, president of 
| the Dime Savings Bank in New York 
City. “Why should I live in Harlem?” asks 
Parsons, who resides in a wealthy West- 
chester County, N.Y., suburb. “If given a 
choice between unsafe streets and poor 
| schools on the one hand, and peace and 
quiet and quality schools on the other, 
who wouldn't pick the best neighborhood 
and the best schools? The black under- 
class is not just our problem. It’s all of so- 
ciety’s problem.” 

Nevertheless, the decline of the un- 
derclass imposes a psychological burden, 
in part because whites remain far too will- 
ing to associate all blacks with welfare de- 
pendency, crime and broken families 
Moreover, many middle-class blacks feel 
personally guilty about the unpromising 
prospects of poorer blacks. That may be 
the most unfair burden of all, since the 
black middle class by itself does not have 
nearly enough resources to lift the under- 
class into the mainstream. Patricia Gray- 








_ Living 





she observes, “One person can do only so 
much. I think it’s unfair for people to try 
to make successful blacks feel guilty for 
not feeling guilty all the time.” 

The truth is that a// of the nation 


should feel ashamed and enraged by the 


sorry condition of the underclass. Its mis- 
ery in the midst of an affluent society is a 
disgrace. While the growth and strength 
of the black middle class prove that the 
US. has gone far to untangle its racial co- 
nundrum, racism remains at the top of a 
long list of unsolved national problems 
The success of middle-class blacks is 


lack of aggressive recruitment by colleges 
and tougher entrance requirements 
Future progress might be stifled by 
an economic downturn. University of 
Maryland sociologist Bart Landry, au- 
thor of The New Black Middle Class, pre- 
dicts that by the end of the next decade 
56.4% of all black workers and 63% of all 
white workers will be in the middle 
class—provided the economy expands at 
a healthy clip. If it does not, Landry 
warns, the expansion of the black middle 
s could come to a sudden halt. Says 





cla 


he: “During periods when the economy 








mainly the product of their own hard | is tight, discrimination asserts itself.” 


work and tenacity. But it would not have 
occurred without the national consensus, 
embodied in civil rights legislation, to dis- 
mantle segregation and create equal op- 
portunities for all. Further strides toward 
that goal depend on a renewed commit- 
ment to the elimination of prejudice—and 
an economy buoyant enough to ensure op- 
portunities for all Americans 

There are already unsettling signals 
that the future growth of the black middle 
class is in jeopardy at its source. For one 
thing, while rates of college enrollment by 
black women have remained steady, the 
number of black males enrolled in col- 
leges declined from 470,000 to 436,000 be- 
tween 1976 and 1986. That represents a 
drop of 34,000 students during a period 
when total college enrollment grew by 
more than a million and the proportion of 
black students who finished high school 
climbed from 68% to 76%. Possible ex pla- 
nations include the shift from grants to 


son speaks for many affluent blacks when | loans in federal aid for higher education, a 
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still going through 


“Society is the 
shock stage,” says Roy Roberts. “Some 
people continue to be amazed when they 
discover ordinary blacks who are hard- 
working and successful.’’ Three months 
ago Navistar International used a 
$400,000 incentive package to lure Rob- 
erts from General Motors to become vice 
president and general manager of its $3 
billion truck-manufacturing operation, 
which accounts for 75% of Navistar’s reve- 
nues. He is now one of the most powerful 
black executives in the country. Last year, 
when Roberts was looking for a house in a 
wealthy Chicago suburb, the real estate 
agent asked what he did for a living. Pop 
singer? Baseball player? “It never occurred 
to him that I could be a corporate execu- 
tive,” Roberts explains. “But it’s not his 
fault. It just shows that America isnt used 
to us yet.” Reported by Thomas McCarroll/ 
New York, Jeanne McDowell/Los Angeles and 
Don Winbush/Atlanta 
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The Pope Wins in Court 





A theologian’s removal raises questions about the Vatican's 
role in U.S. Catholic higher education 


here will be plenty to talk about 

when 35 Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishops of the U.S. meet with Pope 
John Paul II at the Vatican this 
week. The purpose of the gathering, 
in fact, is to clear the air on a num- 
ber of nettlesome issues, ranging 
from doctrinal discipline to the role 
of women in the church, on which 
the Pontiff and the US. prelates do 
not see eye to eye. By coincidence, 
one of their most vexing disputes 
was settled just days earlier, in Dis- 
trict of Columbia Superior Court. 
| Judge Frederick Weisberg ruled 
that the Catholic University of 
| America had every right to follow 
John Paul’s dictates by removing 
from its theology faculty Father 





Refugee Curran on the U.S.C. campus last week 





Charles Curran, an outspoken pro- 
fessor who questions church policies 
on birth control, abortion, homosexuality, 
premarital sex and divorce. 

Among the US.’s 233 Catholic col- 
leges, Curran’s former employer is unique. 
The Catholic University was chartered in 
1889 by the papacy, and its theology school 
grants Vatican-authorized degrees, While 
most U.S. Catholic universities are run by 
predominantly lay boards, the school’s 
chancellor is the Archbishop of Washing- 
ton, and 16 bishops, usually including all 
active U.S. Cardinals, sit on its 40-member 
board. Last year the board carried out a 
1986 Vatican directive and barred Curran 
from teaching Catholic theology. Curran, 
54, retained tenure but spurned compro- 





“I'm a free man now, and better for it.” 


mise offers to teach nontheological sub- 
jects in other departments. 

The judge ruled that Curran “could 
not reasonably have expected that the 
university would defy a definitive judg- 
ment by the Holy See that he was ‘unsuit- 
able’ and ‘ineligible’ to teach Catholic 
theology.” There was a “direct and un- 
avoidable” conflict, said the court, be- 
tween academic freedom and the school’s 
fealty to the Pope. The university sided 
with Rome, and “whether that is ullti- 
mately good for the university or for the 
church is something they have a right to 
decide for themselves.” Heartily agreeing, 
a Vatican official said the “essential issue 











was the freedom of the church to regulate 
teaching of theology in its own schools.” 
Curran, who is now teaching theology at 
the University of Southern California, 
will file no appeal. Says he: “I’m a free 
man now, and better for it.” 

It is unclear whether the deci- 
sion will have a broader effect on 
Catholic higher education in the 
U.S. Curran thinks it might, “given 
the current atmosphere” of John 
Paul's campaign to clamp down on 
errant theology teachers in seminar- 
ies and universities. But Sister Alice 
Gallin of the Association of Catholic 
Colleges and Universities, empha- 
sizes Catholic University’s unusual 
status and expects no spillover ef- 
fect. She adds, however, that the 
case is “a warning that faculties 
must protect academic freedom.” 

Many Catholic academicians, 
pleased with the laissez-faire envi- 
ronment that has developed since 
the Second Vatican Council, are 
anxious to prevent any rollback. 
The Vatican, on the other hand, in- 
tends to issue a long-pending decree 
on higher education including specific 
provisions for removing dissidents. The 
whole issue could come to a head next 
month when some 170 Catholic leaders 
from around the world meet in Rome to 
discuss the final draft of the decree. Fa- 
ther Richard McBrien, chairman of the 
University of Notre Dame theology de- 
partment, is confident that the docu- 
ment will cause no change in the status 
quo. “Regardless of what they come up 
with,” he says, “it’s not enforceable.” 
That, of course, is just what Father Cur- 
ran thought. By Richard N. Ostling. 
Reported by Jerome Cramer/Washington and 
Robert Moynihan/Rome 
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Milestones — 





FIRED. Tom Landry, 64, the only coach of 
the Dallas Cowboys since the team was 
founded 29 years ago. A brilliant, unemo- 
tional football strategist noted for never 
removing his hat while a game was in 
progress, Landry guided the Cowboys to 
five Super Bowl appearances, including 
victories in 1972 and 1978. As Landry’s 
replacement, the Cowboys’ new owner, 
Arkansas oilman Jerral Jones, selected 
his college teammate, University of Mi- 
ami coach Jimmy Johnson. Said Landry: 
“You've taken my team away from me.” 


SENTENCED. Robert McFarlane, 51, former 
National Security Adviser, on charges of 
withholding information from Congress; 
in Washington. McFarlane, who last year 
pleaded guilty to misleading Congress 
with his assurances that Oliver North 





abided by its ban on aiding the Nicara- 
guan rebels, is expected to testify for the 
prosecution at North’s trial. He was 
placed on probation for two years and 
fined $20,000. The first former Govern- 
ment official to be punished for involve- 
ment in the Iran-contra scandal, he could 
have been sentenced to one year in prison 
and a $100,000 fine on each of four counts. 


CONVICTION OVERTURNED. Randall Adams, 
40, accused cop killer, by a Texas appeals 
court, which set aside a 1977 guilty verdict 
on grounds of suppressed evidence and 
perjured testimony; in Austin. A docu- 
mentary, The Thin Blue Line, publicized 
the plight of Adams, who maintained his 
innocence in the 1976 slaying of a Dallas 
police officer. The public recanting by the 
prosecution's chief witness could result in 





a new trial or, if Adams’ defense lawyers 
have their way, his release. 


DIED. Roy Eldridge, 78, innovative jazz 
trumpeter; in Valley Stream, N.Y. 
Known as “Little Jazz” for his compact 
size and electrifying style, Eldridge be- 
came one of the first black musicians to 
play a leading role in a white band when 
he joined Gene Krupa in 1941. His in- 
spired trumpet solo on Rockin’ Chair 
reached the top of the charts. 


DIED. Konrad Lorenz, 85, Nobel-prizewin- 
ning Austrian zoologist; of liver disease; in 
Altenberg, Austria. A pioneer in ethology, 
the study of animals in natural environ- 
ments, Lorenz theorized that much be- 
havior, including aggressiveness, is innate 
and thus immutable. 
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1939: Twelve Months of Magic 


In those days, there reall ly was gold in the Holl lywood hills 
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BY GERALD CLARKE 





t all happened in a single year, just a 
half-century ago 








The dark days | 
seemed to have ended at last—the | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


years of the Depression and the dust | 


bowl—and Americans were regaining 
their pride and self-confidence. They had 
touched bottom, but they had pulled 
themselves up. As the ‘30s ended, the 


Anostalgic selection 
of the year’s 
advertising posters: 
right, Clark Gable and 
Vivien Leigh square 
off for one of their 
happier encounters in 





New York World’s Fair 
summed up the nation’s 
suddenly buoyant mood 
with its official march, 
Dawn of a New Day. And 
who, in the atmosphere of 
optimism that marked the 
start of 1939, could have 
doubted that it was so? 
Certainly not Holly- 
wood, which was begin- 
ning the greatest year of 
its Golden Age. In fact, it 
was to be the most memo- 
rable twelve months in the 
history of the American 
cinema. There was Gone 
With the Wind, of course, 
whose production attract- 
ed more intense public 
curiosity than any other film ever made. 
When Vivien Leigh—beautiful, talented, 
but indisputably English—was cast in the 
role of the Old South’s own Scarlett 
O'Hara, thousands of Americans reacted 
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with patriotic fury, as 
if the Redcoats had 
burned Washington 
again. “Why not cast 
Chiang Kai-shek and 
change the part to Ger- 
ald O'Hara?” a corre- 
spondent indignantly 
demanded of Movie 
Mirror, one of the era’s 
many fan magazines 
But Gone With the 
Wind was just one in 
the astonishing list of 
movies released in 
1939. There was also 
The Wizard of Oz, the 
grandest and most glo- 
rious of all fantasies, 
and Stagecoach, the 
model for all westerns to come. There was 
the dark, gothic romance of Wuthering 
Heights; adventure stories like Gunga Din, 
Beau Geste and Drums Along the Mo- 
hawk; sophisticated comedies like Ni- 
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notchka, The Women and 
Idiot's Delight. 

Historical dramas? Of 
course. In 1939 there was 
something for everyone. 
Try Juarez, Union Pacific 
and The Story of Alexan- 
der Graham Bell. Tear- 
jerkers? Take a box of 
Kleenex and see Dark 
Victory, Intermezzo, 
Goodbye, Mr. Chips and 
The Light That Failed. 
Politics? Just think of 
Frank Capra's populist 
parable Mr. Smith Goes to 
Washington or that gritty 
tragedy Of Mice and Men. 
The list goes on and on: Babes in Arms; 
Destry Rides Again; The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame; WC. Fields’ You Can't 
Cheat an Honest Man; The Roaring Twen- 
ties; and The Cat and the Canary, which 




























Ninotchka; Ingrid 
Bergman made her 
American debut in 
Intermezzo; Marlene 
Dietrich saved her 
flagging career with 
Destry Rides Again; 
the Marx Brothers 
clowned in Af the Cir- 
cus; and Fred Astaire 
and Ginger Rogers 
danced through The 
Story of Vernon and 
Trene Castle. Judy 
Garland, who was all 
of 16, was in only two 
pictures—The Wiz- 
ard of Oz and Babes 
in Arms—but her giant talent and irresist- 
ible personality captured the screen and 
permanently touched the country’s heart. 
Behind the cameras were almost all 
the directors whose work is so avidly stud- 
ied in the film schools, a group that 
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gave Bob Hope his first starring role. 

In those days of studio czars and long- 
term contracts, there was no time to 
watch the waves in Malibu while waiting 
for inspiration, the right script or more 
money. Everyone worked in the fan- 
tasy factories of 1939, and nearly ev- 
ery major figure was represented by 
at least one picture. Jimmy Stewart's 
fans, for example, had no fewer than 
five to choose from (Mr. Smith Goes 
to Washington, Destry Rides Again, 
Made for Each Other, It’s a Wonder- 
ful World and Ice Follies of 1939), 
and so did Henry Fonda enthusiasts 
(Jesse James, Young Mr. Lincoln, 
Drums Along the Mohawk, Let Us 
Live and The Story of Alexander 
Graham Bell). 

Bette Davis was in four movies 
(Dark Victory, Juarez, The Old 
Maid and The Private Lives of Eliza- 
beth and Essex), as were Claudette 
Colbert (Drums Along the Mohawk, 
Midnight, It's a Wonderful World and 
Zaza) and Mickey Rooney (Huckleberry 
Finn, Babes in Arms and two movies in his 
enormously successful Andy Hardy series). 
Rooney, incidentally, was No. | at the box 
office that year. Greta Garbo laughed, 
as the ads triumphantly proclaimed, in 
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included John Ford, George Cukor, 
George Stevens, Cecil B. DeMille, 
Howard Hawks, Raoul Walsh, Wil- 
liam Wyler, Busby Berkeley, Henry 
King, Ernst Lubitsch and Victor 
Fleming. Behind them were the pro- 
ducers, who were far more important 
then than they are now, men such as 
David O. Selznick, Sam Goldwyn, 
Darryl F. Zanuck, Pandro S. Berman, 
Hal Wallis and Arthur Hornblow Jr. 
The trouble with a Golden Age is 
that nobody sees the sheen and shine 
until years later. In Hollywood's case, 
it was many years later. East Coast in- 
tellectuals, who thought that the only 
real acting was done on Broadway, 
sneered at Hollywood's output. But, then, 
why shouldn't they have? The studio 
bosses, after all, liked to brag that they 
were just businessmen whose job it was to 
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turn out movies—no one in those days 
called them films—the way General Elec- 
tric did refrigerators and Ford did cars. 
The stories of their often comical obtuse- 
ness have since filled several hundred 
memoirs. “Who wants to see some dame 
go blind and die?” asked Jack Warner 





when Davis said she wanted to make 
Dark Victory. But he reluctantly gave in, 
and the story of the dame who goes blind 
and dies was one of Warner Bros.’ biggest 
hits. 

The directors and scriptwriters—both 
William Faulkner and F. Scott Fitzgerald | 
were employed in Hollywood that year— 
were severely restricted, moreover, by 





Hollywood's rigid code of self-censorship. 
Long kisses were forbidden, adultery al- 
ways had to be severely punished, and 
double beds were for sinners in New York 
City. In Hollywood movies, even happily 
married couples, like Nick and Nora 
Charles in The Thin Man series, slept in 
widely separated twin beds, clad top to 
bottom in pajamas or nightgown. Such 
now innocuous four-letter words as hell 
and damn were proscribed, and Gone 
With the Wind titillated and sometimes 
shocked audiences with Clark Gable’s fi- 
nal words to Leigh: “Frankly, my dear, I 
don’t give a damn.” 

For their part, Americans wanted 
only to be entertained, or perhaps cooled | 
on a hot summer's night. Until well after | 
World War II, movie theaters and depart- 
ment stores were about the only 
places that could boast air condi- 
tioning. There were, by today’s stan- 
dards, relatively few public diver- 
sions; television was still a new 
invention. Sometime during the 
week, an estimated 85 million peo- 
ple, about two-thirds of the USS. 
population, paid an average 25¢ to 
go to the movies, which included a 
cartoon and newsreel as well as the 
standard double feature. A double 
feature usually meant a big picture 
with big stars and a B picture with 
little stars, like Charlie Chan in 
Reno and Mr. Moto in Danger Is- 
land, to name only two from 1939. 
To satisfy the insatiable public, the 
studios released 388 movies that 
year (compared with 349 in 1988), 378 in | 
traditional black-and-white and ten, in- 
cluding Gone With the Wind and The 
Wizard of Oz, in that relatively new pro- 
cess called Technicolor. 

To the studios, movies were products. 
To audiences, they were cheap entertain- 
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ment. To actors, directors and producers, 
they were a paycheck. Why, then, were so 
many of the movies of 1939 so good? 
Clearly, something had gone wrong—or 
wondrously right—on the Hollywood as- 
sembly line: the studios were not merely 
churning out moneymaking products, as 
they thought they were, but a magic that 
endures to this day. 

There is no formula for magic, 
and what happened then is some- 
thing of a mystery even today. Part 
of the explanation may be that the 
studio system, which had been born 
20 years or so earlier, had come of 
age; it had reached its maturity but 
was still full of zest. The bosses may 
have been crude and often tyranni- 
| cal, but they loved their business, 
they knew what they were doing, 
and they had created huge organiza- 
tions whose only purpose was to 
send new pictures to thousands of 
theaters, most of which, in the US., 
were owned by the studios them- 
selves. At the same time, moviemak- 
ing had reached a level of technical per- 
fection that would have seemed 
miraculous even five years before. That 
technology has long since been sur- 
passed, but a film from 1939 still looks 
modern, whereas one from 1933 looks 
like an antique. 

Other explanations for the magic of 
1939 lie more in the realm of metaphys- 
ics than economics or technology. Hol- 
lywood in those days really was Holly- 
wood, which is to say it was the place 
where movies, as well as deals, were 
made. Very few pictures were shot on 
location, and inventive scouts either 
found or contrived every scene they 
wanted within a few miles of Hollywood 
and Vine. The Yorkshire moors of 
Wuthering Heights were so faithfully re- 
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Jimmy Stewart, ever the idealist, in Mr. Smith Goes to 
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created in nearby Chatsworth that di- 
rector Wyler bragged that his field of 
heather looked more authentic than a 
real field of heather. 

Hollywood was a community in 
which people played together and 
fought together but always showed up at 
dawn to make movies together. Com- 
muting by jet from Los Angeles to New 
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York was 20 years away, and only be- 
tween pictures did the moviemakers and 
stars leave town. Travel was still a time- 
consuming, albeit luxurious, event: sev- 
eral days on the Super Chief and 20th 
Century Limited to New York, then on 
to Europe aboard the Normandie or 
Queen Mary. Pan American did not in- 
troduce the first commercial flights to 
Europe until June 1939. But even then, 
its majestic Boeing flying boats took 
more than 29 hours to get from Port 


| Washington, N.Y., to Marseilles. 


Though it liked to think of itself as the 
capital of sophistication, Hollywood was 
in fact just as unworldly as such places as 
Topeka, or Twin Falls, Idaho, where most 
of its inhabitants came from. The movies 
they made reflected and gained much of 
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Laurence Olivier and Merle Oberon on the moor in Wuthering Heights 
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their strength from that innocence, and 
they resounded with a sincerity that no 
amount of artifice can duplicate. Would 
any scriptwriter today dare to type a 
corny line like this? “If I ever go looking 
for my heart's desire again, I won't look 
any further than my own backyard, be- 
cause if it isn’t there, I never really lost it 
to begin with.” The writers of The Wizard 
of Oz dared and thereby helped 
make a great film. 

They were the mirror of the 
country, those men and women who 
made the movies of 1939. Like the | 
country, they were confident, certain 
of themselves and their future. They 
knew, or thought they knew, the dif- 
ference between good and bad, right 
and wrong, and that confidence, 
which they took for granted, was the 
rock upon which they built. 

But their Golden Age was soon 
to end, and 1939, which had begun 
on a note of optimism in both Eu- 
rope and America ended in a new 
world war. With an uncanny pre- 
science, the movies of 1939 seemed to an- 
ticipate what was to come. People may 
have gone crazy over there, they seemed to 
say, but here, here in America, there is still 
safety. Even that sunny musical, Babes in 
Arms, ends in a curious and, in retrospect, 
quite poignant, plea for peace. “We send 
our greetings to friendly nations,” sings the 
chorus, led by Garland and Rooney. “We 
may be Yanks, but we're your relations 
Drop your sabers, we're all going to be 
good neighbors here in God's country!” 

America was to maintain an uneasy 
neutrality for nearly two more years, but 
Hollywood, that faithful mirror, soon re- 
flected the grim reality of 1940. Never 
again was it to have the brash confidence 
and high spirits of that year of genius and 
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People who are not,in many facturers,we work with only 


cases, computer people. 
That's why at Entré we make 
an extra effort to design 
computer networks 

that require no extra effort 
to use. 

We begin by learning 
exactly what your empl vy- 
ees do. Then we configure 
a network to help them do 
it better. 

Since Entré Centers are 
authorized dealers for IBM? 
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know precisely how they 
work together and how to 
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You Want Me to Eat THIS? 


How frequent flyers frequently flee domestic-airline food 


hirty thousand feet above the Pacific, 

the businessman wakes from a peace- 
ful sleep to find the flight attendant plac- 
ing a glass of Dom Pérignon on his tray 
“How would you like your eggs, Mr. Kli- 
man?” His eyes fall on the small and 
tasteful burner resting atop her cart in the 
aisle. A sigh of contentment. “Poached, 
please.” Has he arrived in heaven? Or is 
this merely Singapore Airlines? 

Thousands of miles away, on a US. 
carrier, another flight attendant strides 
down the aisle and deposits a tiny tray of 
what is optimistically described as chick- 
en Kiev: a ragged strip of batter and bone 
soaked in an indeterminate broth, nested 
in some wilted greens, alongside a piece of 
cinder block with red gumdrop icing. A 
sigh of resignation. “On the short hauls, I 
never eat anything,” says John Downard, 
vice president of Hoechst Celanese in 
Charlotte, N.C. “I look at flying as an op- 
portunity for fasting.” 

There are travel agents who will argue 
that if such carriers as Singapore Airlines, 


Lufthansa, Air France and Swissair were 
allowed to fly the U.S. domestic routes, 
they could put a few of America’s airlines 
out of business. Ask any world travelers 
about the difference in comfort and ser- 
vice and, particularly, quality of food, and 
many would say there is no contest. U.S. 
carriers are notorious for serving meals 
that are poorly conceived, badly prepared 
and sometimes unhealthy. By contrast, 
the food on non-U.S. carriers, even when 
catered by the very same firms, is general- 
ly considered superior fare in both quality 
and variety. 

A reputation for decent cuisine does 
not come cheap: thanks in part to gov- 
ernment subsidies, some foreign airlines 
spend up to five times as much on food 
per passenger as U.S. airlines do 
Among domestic carriers, Alaska Air- 
lines is the most lavish ($7 a passenger), 
while USAir is the cheapest, at $2.22 
Foreign carriers may spend as much as 
$15, though the coming of European de- 
regulation in 1992 may dent the quality 


of even Air France's free-flowing 
champagne. 

In their defense, U.S. companies point 
to the large number of passengers they 
must feed on relatively short flights. Most 
airlines rely on a network of catering 
companies operating out of kitchens at 
major airports. The largest, Marriott In- 
Flite Services, prepares about 150 million 
meals a year on 150 different airlines—in- 
cluding many foreign carriers. Thus while 
passengers on U.S. domestic flights wres- 
tle with their rubbery entrées, Swissair 
passengers flying first class out of Atlanta 
may sample smoked salmon, caviar, lob- 
ster medaillons, foie gras, pan-fried trout 
or vacherin glacé, among other esoterica 
Even Swissair’s coach-class passengers 
are treated to veal roast with walnut sauce 
and mocha mousse with kiwi—and all 
provided by Marriott 

The US. carriers are not completely 
insensitive to the groans of hungry pas- 
sengers. As they compete for frequent 
flyers, some companies are finding that 
decent food can help promote passenger 
loyalty. Alaska Airlines has started ad- 
vertising that its “plane food isn’t plain 
food.’’ Researchers at Chicago-based 
United sort through the garbage to see 
what is regularly returned uneaten. One 











result: the airline in March will stop 
serving canned fruit cocktail on all 
coach flights. In April, American will 
| introduce a Heart Healthy menu ap- 
proved by the American Heart 
Association. 

At the same time, travelers are taking 
matters into their own hands. Some have 
discovered the “special meals” that can be 
ordered in advance and at least stand a 

| chance of being fresher and better pre- 
| pared. The major carriers offer as many 
as 18 alternative menus, including kosher, 











Hindu, vegetarian, high protein, no salt, 
low cholesterol, diabetic and children’s. 
American’s seafood plate is particularly 
popular among veteran flyers. Special 
meals cost the companies more, because 
they require special handling and are not 
mass produced. Says San Francisco busi- 
nessman David Kliman: “It allows me to 
choose what to eat rather than have it just 
dished out.” 

Some more duplicitous seasoned trav- 
elers order a special meal when they 
make their reservation, then, if they like 
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the looks of the regular meal once on 
board, deny that the special order is for 
them. And there are the “double dippers,” 
who savor the vegetarian entrées but la- 
ment the tiny portions. They are known to 
make two reservations for special meals 
and then ask the flight attendant if by any 
cnance an extra veggie entrée has gone 
unclaimed. Since special orders are so fre- 
quently fouled up, either tactic is likely to 
beat the system. But even if passengers get 
the meal they ordered, they may wish 
they hadn't. Vegetarian meals, though not 
mystery meat, may be mystery mush. An- 


| other ploy is a double setup: two sets of 


rolls and salad and no main course at all. | 


The only guarantee of a decent meal, 
some travelers insist, is the brown bag. 
Manhattan’s William Poll, sandwich pur- 
veyor to the Upper East Side top crust, 
prepares at least 50 boxes a week for his 
customers. On any given Monday morn- 
ing, an arbitrager on his way to the coast 
will stop by to pick up his deluxe, shiny 
white box. Inside: beluga caviar on 
thinny-thin slices of white bread, a wedge 
of Brie, English biscuits, a string-bean sal- 
ad and a chocolate mousse. Fellow pas- 
sengers look on jealously, perhaps not sus- 
pecting that this discerning gent finds $95 
a small price to pay for being spared an 
airline lunch —By Nancy R. Gibbs. 
Reported by Michael Mason/Atilanta, with other 
bureaus 
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“It’s a dream to come here” 





“You've never seen anything quite like it — beautiful, beautiful 
mountains, glaciers and rivers. The summer is truly fascinating — 
24 hours of daylight — a lot of folks find it hard to believe that it 
doesn’t get dark at all. 

For a lot of people this is the trip of a lifetime. They've come 
here to find the blacksmith shop granddaddy owned. 

Well if it's gold yer after, I can show you everything you need 
to know — you can even try your hand at gold panning” 

Discovery Days, Diamond Tooth Gertie’s and a hearty 
Klondike welcome. For a golden vacation in the Yukon, call 
1-403-667-5340 (toll call only). 
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ANOTHER GREAT OFFER FROM The employee-owners of Avis, Inc. 
THE EMPLOYEE-OWNERS* OF AVIS, INC. want you to experience the elegance 
of a Cadillac Sedan de Ville or similar 
luxury-group Car at a very economical 
rate. With SuperValue Rates and fast 


. service, we're trying 
$ a day. Cadillac 
r 4 Sedan de Ville. 
100 miles/day 
included. 30¢/mile there- 
after. Optional Collision 
Damage Waiver $9/day in 
Cal., $10.95-$12.95/day 
















To get this low rate, 
here are some things 
you should know. 

The rate is available at 
select U.S. corporate 
and participating 
licensee locations. 

It is nondiscountable and may 
change without notice. These cars 
are subject to availability. Blackout 
periods and additional seasonal 


charges may apply. There is no 
refueling charge if you return your 
tank full. There’s a $5-$10/rental 
charge for additional drivers (no extra 
charge in Cal.). Renters under 25 pay 


harder than ever to give 
you what you want in a 

elsewhere. Rate not 

available in Illinois and 


rental car. 
New York. 





$5-$10 extra/day where applicable. 
@ Cars must be returned to renting 
location. Local taxes and Personal 


Accident Insurance, Personal Effects 
Protection and Additional Liability 
Insurance are extra. 

& To drive this elegant bargain, call 
Avis at 1-800-331-1212 or your 


travel consultant. 


AVIS 


We’re trying harder than ever.™ 
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*Employees at all corporate locations. © 1989 Wizard Co., Inc Avis features GM cars. Cadillac Sedan de Ville. 
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A Burden of Answered Prayers 





SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS / y John Updike; K nopf: 257 pages; $18.95 





BY PAUL GRAY 





or more than 30 years, John Updike 

has borne, with considerable poise 
and good humor, a terrible burden. He is 
one of those people whose prayers were 
answered. Growing up a beloved only 
child in Shillington, a small town in | 
southeastern Pennsylvania, he dreamed 











Updike at home: An overvaluation of the normal? 


straightforward autobiography nor a deci- 
sive pre-emptive strike against future 
chronicles. There will surely be biogra- 
phies of Updike someday, all of which, if 
they are any good, will draw heavily from 
this book of revelations. Updike’s candor 
is not of the scandalous sort. Rather, the 
six essays assembled here piece together a 
fascinating self-portrait of an evolving 
sensibility, of a mind learning 
to love the world from which 
it feels, for several reasons, 
estranged. 

The love came early, 
prompted by the sensations 
and surroundings of child- 
hood. Visiting Shillington, 
Updike unexpectedly finds 
himself at loose ends for a 
couple of hours and wanders 
about through a soft spring 
drizzle, trying to recapture his 
past. He enters familiar 
ground: “The street, the house 
where I had lived, seemed 
blunt, modest in scale, simple; 
this deceptive simplicity com- 
posed their precious, mystical 
secret, the conviction of whose 
existence I had parlayed into 
a career, a message to sustain 
a writer book after book.” His 
first attempts to put this secret 
into words were, he gently 
suggests, sometimes misun- 
derstood: “My own style 
seemed to me a groping and 
elemental attempt to approxi- 
mate the complexity of envi- 
sioned phenomena and it sur- 
prised me to have it called 
luxuriant and self-indulgent; 
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“Celebrity is a mask that eats into the face.” 


of becoming a writer, of seeing his work 
appear on the pages of The New Yorker. 
And—presto!—these things occurred and 
were then followed by unanticipated con- 
sequences: lots of money, critical recogni- 
tion and fame. Worse fates have befallen 
people, and Updike adjusted as best he 
could: he cashed the checks, entertained 
intrusive interviewers and basked mod- 
estly in the limelight. But several years 
ago, his equanimity slipped when he 
heard that someone, somewhere, was 
planning to write his biography. “To take 
my life,” he thought, “my lode of ore and 
heap of memories, from me!” If anyone 
was going to tell Updike’s story, the au- 
thor decided, it ought to be Updike 

| Self-Consciousness is neither a 








self-indulgent, surely, is exact- 
ly what it wasn’t—other-in- 
dulgent, rather.” 

The blights on his happy childhood 
seem small, but, Updike argues, they de- 
termined the life he would lead. As a boy, 
he developed psoriasis and a sporadic 
stammer; he could savor reality’s entranc- 
ing parade but never feel comfortable 
joining it himself. The recurring rashes on 
his skin kept him apart, drove his atten- 
tion inward: “You are forced to the mir- 
ror, again and again; psoriasis compels 
narcissism, if we can suppose a Narcissus 


who did not like what he saw.” One of the | 


hallmarks of his fiction became elaborate 
celebrations of the status quo. Updike 
thinks he knows why: “An overvaluation 
of the normal went with my ailment, a 
certain idealization of everyone who was 
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Loose ng or hard-to-turn 
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not, as I felt myself to be, a monster.” 

Similarly, his stammer posed a prob- 
lem: how to get the attention he craved 
without risking public humiliation. In ret- 
rospect, the solution seems obvious: “The 
papery self-magnification and immortal- 
ity of printed reproduction—a mode of 
self-assertion that leaves the cowardly 
perpetrator hidden and out of harm's 
way—was central to my artistic impulse.” 
Redemption beckoned: “To be in print 
was to be saved.” 

One of the many ironies weaving sin- 
uously through this haunting memoir is 
the recognition that writing did not leave 
the author protected from the world after 
all. “Celebrity,” he writes, “is a mask that 
eats into the face.’ Updike uneasily re- 
calls his much publicized refusal, during 
the 1960s, to oppose U.S. involvement in 
Viet Nam, a stance that left him odd man 
out among friends, fellow authors and 
members of his children’s generation: 
“Authority to these young people was 








Amerika, a bloodstained bugaboo to be | 


crushed at any cost. To me, authority was 
the Shillington High School faculty, my 
father and his kindly and friendly, rather 
wan and punctilious colleagues, with 
whose problems and perspective I had 
had every opportunity to empathize.” 


€ wonders consistently about his own 

failings: “The critics who found me 
callow might be right: I had been lucky 
and, as the lucky will do, had become 
hard-hearted.” But this book betrays no 
coldness, only the wry detachment of 
someone trying to tell the truth about 
himself while being simultaneously 
“aware of a possible cliff-high vantage 
from which my self-solicitous life was 
negligible.” 

That neglect may stem from indiffer- 
ent fellow passengers on this planet or, 
more seriously, eternity. Updike does not 
want to conclude that his—or anyone’s— 
existence means nothing in the long run. 
His belief in God, his Sunday church- 
going, his hope for some form of a hereaf- 
ter are all discussed and underline how 
unconventional his fiction has been by 
contemporary standards. 

His books are peopled by liberal so- 
phisticates in comfortable, man-made en- 
vironments. One of the pleasures of read- 
ing Updike has been his meticulous 
attention to the ways, particularly sexual- 
ly, we live now. But these sleek surfaces 
reflect hidden depths. He writes, “It was 


and is still my fate to like the settings and | 


the personalities that enlightenment cre- 
ates without wanting, myself, to be thor- 
oughly enlightened.” Looking back on his 
career, he criticizes himself for having 
been too pliant and obedient, too willing 
to “go along” with the exigencies of reali- 
ty. But in the process he displays his self, 
the stubborn core that countered and 
threw waves back against the current of 


his times a 





Our 
Policyholders 


Sleep Better 
Here’s Why 


The Cincinnati Insurance Company gives its 
policyholders the peace of mind that makes for 
restful nights. Our policyholders know they’re with 
a company whose financial strength and stability is 
without question, so much so that we’ve earned 
A.M. Best Company’s A+ rating, their highest. 


Our policyholders know that should catastrophe 
strike, they’ll get prompt claims service, not red tape 
and excessive delays. Our claims service has earned 
us the nation’s number one rating for prompt claims 
service and customer satisfaction. 


Our policyholders are confident they’re getting the 
best advice on their company’s insurance needs 
because they’re dealing with the best agents in the 
business, the professional independent agents 
chosen to represent The Cincinnati Insurance 
Company. These outstanding pros are local 
business people our policyholders have come to 
know and respect. 


Our policyholders also know they’re getting 
the best value for their insurance dollars with 
unique coverage like our three year 
guaranteed rate policies* for both the home 
and business. 


The stability, quality and convenience of The Cincinnati 
Insurance Company helps our policyholders sleep better, 
knowing they have the best possible insurance. 


If you’d like to sleep well, knowing you have the 
best possible insurance coverage, maybe you should 
be one of our policyholders too. For more 
information contact the professional independent 
insurance agent in your community chosen to 
represent The Cincinnati Insurance Company. 


* Available in most areas 
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P.O. Box 145496 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45250-5496 
(513) 870-2000 
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We're Junior Achievement, a 
partnership between business and 
educators, bringing economic edu- 
cation to young people of all ages. 

That's why we sponsor the 
National Business Hall of Fame. 
And why, once a year, we ask the 
editors of Fortune to select new 
members whose distinguished 
business careers make them role 
models worthy of emulation by 
young people with impres- 


sionable minds. 

Honorees for 1989 will be 
inducted in Colorado Springs on 
March 16. They will then join 
such heroic figures as Andrew 
Carnegie and Thomas Edison, 
their deeds enshrined in an inspir- 
ing display at Chicago’s Museum of 
Science and Industry. 

Do we ever really outgrow 

our need for heroes? Clearly, 
we think not. 


Junior Achievement 
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Books 


Withered Roots 


PAUL ROBESON 
by Martin Bauml Duberman 
Knopf: 804 pages; $24.95 


BY STEFAN KANFER 


he Rutgers class of 1919 had big plans 
for its valedictorian: by 1940 he 


would be Governor of New Jersey and 
“leader of the colored race in America.” 
As Martin Baum] Duberman observes in 
his compassionate biography, extrava- 
gant predictions were still being made for 
Paul Robeson 21 years later. The son of 
an escaped slave had already risen to in- 


Robeson, right, as Othello 


Triumphant symbol of will over racism 


ternational celebrity as a singer, actor and 
public speaker, and no limits were set on 
his future. Hardly anyone foresaw that he 
was standing on the edge of an irrevers- 
ible decline 

The roots of this catastrophe can be 
traced to the moment that Robeson fell in 
love. The affection was not for his for- 
bearing wife Essie, or for Peggy Ashcroft 
or Uta Hagen, or for any of the other 
strong-willed women with whom he had 
affairs. Robeson was smitten with the So- 
viet Union. During a 1934 visit, the singer 
proclaimed that in the U.S.S.R. he felt 
“like a human being for the first time 
since I grew up.” 

By then Robeson had collected 
enough grievances to fuel a revolution. In 
high school one of his teachers thought 








Paul “the most remarkable boy I have | 


ever taught, a perfect prince. Still, I can’t 
forget that he is a Negro,” Neither could 
the college football players who reviled 
him, or the secretary who warned the 
young law student, “I never take dictation 
from a nigger.” 


TAKE YOUR CAR TO 
A PROVEN PRO 


..- AN ASE-CERTIFIED TECHNICIAN! 


LOOK FOR THIS BLUE SEAL OF EXCELLENCE 
FOR COMPETENT AUTO REPAIR 


The National Institute for Automotive Service Excellence (ASE) has 
been certifying the competency of automobile technicians for 16 
years. Take your car to a technician who has passed tough tests for 
added assurance your repairs will be done right . . . the first time. 


Wie errgioy tectrecaans Cor Med Dy he 
prose ALTGNRSTIVE 
¢ Reputation via friends, associates & local consumer groups ® Availability of SERVICE 
modern equipment « Labor rates, guarantees & written estimates © Training certifi- EXCELLENCE 
cates indicating exposure to new technology « Parts availability & repair schedules ip che cameos 


For further information, cal! (703) 648-3838 or write ASE, 1920 Association Drive, Dept. T, Reston, VA 22091-1502. 



































Let Tchaikovsky introduce you to the 
GREAT COMPOSERS. 


David Hall, writing in Stereo Review, called this 
music “that will lift you right out of your chair”. 
TIME-LIFE MUSIC proudly brings you the most electrifying 
performances of the music of Mozart, Beethoven, Chopin, 
Brahms, Bach, Gershwin and other GREAT COMPOSERS. 


The Masters 


Begin your collection with Tchaikovsky. Brooding. . .tormented. . .yet 
creator of compositions of such eloquence that audiences are moved to tears 
and exhilarated to cheers, this album brings you complete recordings of his 

best loved works. The lyrical Piano Concerto No. 1 in B Flat Minor, 
‘ with Martha Argerich at the piano and the Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra, conducted by Charles Dutoit. The passionate 
Symphony No. 6 in B Minor (Pathétique), with Vladimir 
Ashkenazy conducting the Philharmonia Orchestra. The lilting 

Suite from “Swan Lake’, with Zubin Mehta conducting the 

Israel Philharmonic Orchestra. The glorious “/8/2” Overture 
} and Capriccio italien with the Israel Philharmonic under 

Leonard Bernstein's inspired direction. 

Choose two digital chromium dioxide cassettes for just 
$17.99 or two digitally encoded compact discs for only 
$24.99. (Plus shipping and handling.) Enjoy two full hours 

of Tchaikovsky! 
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Listen for 10 days. . . FREE 

Audition Tchaikovsky for 10 days FREE. Other equally superb 
albums in the collection will follow, about one every other 
month, for the same low price. Keep only the ones you 
want. Cancel at any time. No minimum required. 


, Order Now! TIME 


Call Toll Free 24 Hours a Day, 7 Days a Week! LIFE 


@ 1-800-382-0800 — 


Use your Visa, American 
Express or MasterCard. 
Send no money now. 

Or write: 

Great Composers 
TIME-LIFE MUSIC 
PO. Box C-32349 
Richmond, VA 23261 
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Robeson doubled his fists, abandoned 
his studies and entered the concert hall by 
the stage door. His rich interpretations of 
spirituals rapidly brought him to London 
in 1930 as Othello and to Hollywood five 
years later in Show Boat. But the rewards 
could never assuage the early injuries. 

Duberman, a professor of history at 
Lehman College in New York City, is a 


scrupulous biographer. But he seems an | 


ingenuous historian. In his view, Robe- 
son became the target of “Cold War 
hysteria,” and the sad outcome of a bril- 
liant career was, in essence, “America’s 
tragedy.” But in fact, the wound was 
self-inflicted. The champion of minor- 
ities and laborers turned out to be oddly 
forgiving about crimes against human- 
ity—provided that they were committed 
in the Workers’ Paradise. To him, Sta- 
lin’s infamous purges were a proper way 
to deal with “counter-revolutionary as- 
sassins.” The pact between the U.SS.R. 
and Nazi Germany was excused as a 
“defensive” act. 


obeson’s rhetoric intensified after 

World War II (‘It’s up to the rest of 
America when I shall love it ... in the 
way that I deeply and intensely love the 
Soviet Union”), and in 1950 the State De- 
partment revoked his passport. He made 
new enemies when he accepted the Stalin 
Peace Prize in 1952. White enthusiasts 
dropped away, joining a series of black 
spokesmen who had given him their 
backs. The head of the N.A.A.C.P. pro- 
nounced him “more to be pitied than 
damned.” 

In the '60s, leaders and laws changed, 
but the restored passport and the nostal- 
gic concerts came too late. By the time of 
Essie’s death in 1965, Robeson’s resonant 
bass had become a memory, and his 
health had broken down. He died in 1976 
at the age of 77, after suffering from a 
long-term mental illness. One of his last 
visitors was told “not to talk politics of 
any remote stripe.” That advice is still 
valid. Stalinism remains the performer's 
central flaw, and no posthumous reason- 
ing can excuse his special pleading for one 
of the century’s monsters. Paul Robeson’s 
greatest role is his earliest one: the trium- 
phant symbol of talent and will over rac- 
ism. Duberman’s massive work shows 
how durable that part remains. Those 
who wanta briefer version may find itina 
tribute of 25 monosyllables by a black 
prisoner in the Marion, IIl., penitentiary: 





They knocked the leaves 
From his limbs, 
The bark 
From his 
Tree 
But his roots 
were 
so deep 
That they are 


a part of me. s 











The Inside Story of 


_ the Longest, Nastiest Campaign 
| in Memory. 
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$4.50 TIME Book/ Signet Paperback 


New from the editors of TIME: 





the first book to put Campaign ’88 in perspective. 


@ How Dan Quayle started lobbying for the vice-presidency four 
years before the election. 


@ What Richard Nixon really thought about George Bush. 
®@ Robert Strauss’ confidential advice on the “Jackson problem: 


The Winning of the White House 1988 takes you behind the closed 
doors of both parties, with revealing interviews and documents | 
| never before published. Based on extensive reporting by TIME 
| correspondents, this book presents a full account of how George 
Bush won—and offers a candid appraisal of the new President. 


Introduction by Garry Wills, the noted author and historian. 


In Bookstores Now. 
A Book-of-the-Month Club Selection. 











Published by Time Inc. Distributed by New American Library. 


© 1984 The Time Inc. Magazine Company 


















RUM 
MOWS DOWN 
CANADIAN 





IN ITS OWN 
BACKYARD. 





Heady after recent victories in “blind” taste tests, Yet, when it was all over, no matter if the mixer was 
we set Our sights on Canadian whisky yinger ale or 7-Up, Canadian whisky drinkers clearly pre 

We strode into the five leading Canadian whisky terred the taste of rum 
markets, gathered Canadian whisky drinkers who use We knew that a smooth, warm rum would prove to 
either ginger ale or 7-Up" as a mixer, and put forwardthe be a more congenial companion to citrusy or tart/sweet 
best-selling gold rum of Puerto Rico as the challenger mixers. Now others will know 

The opposition was the best-selling Canadian Centuries after Americans first discovered it, the 
The odds against us had to be astronomical i taste of rum is finding new worlds to conquer 
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Some very big 
allelelecaucel@iele 
this small sedan. 


M d 2 Mazda engineers see 
aZ a no reason why higher 
standards of driving enjoyment and comfort should 
be reserved for higher priced automobiles. So when 
they designed the Mazda 323, their thinking went far 
beyond traditional small sedan virtues. 


Road car performance. The 323 features an advanced 
16-litre overhead-cam engine with computerized fuel 
injection. Fully independent suspension and rack-and- 
pinion steering provide crisp, responsive handling. It all 
adds up to a most enjoyable driving experience, more 
than you may have found in a car of this class. 


Exceptional interior room. Inside the 323 you'll find 
more cabin space than the Mercedes-Benz 190E or 
the BMW 325i. The trunk holds five suitcases, and 
rear seatbacks split and fold down to carry oversized 
items like skis. 


Remarkable value. With a starting price as low as 
$6299 the performance, comfort, and space of 323 
certainly defy the category. And the Mazda 36-Month/ 
50,000-Mile “bumper-to-bumper” warranty" adds to 
an already outstanding value. The 1989 Mazda 323. 
You might not expect to find this kind of thinking in a 
small sedan. But Mazda engineers would never think 
of offering anything less. For more information, call 
this toll-free number: 800-424-0202 ext. 702. 


Now you can get 


*400 CASH BACK 


from Mazda. Or apply the amount to your Gown payment 
aler for details. 
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The Last Stand of the Tabloids 





As newspaper competition declines nationwide, three 
New York City papers slug it out for survival 





BY LAURENCE ZUCKERMAN 





A ta time when most US. cities boast 
only a single large-circulation daily 
newspaper, New York City has four. 
While the broadsheet New York Times 
(circ. | million) has a comfortable lead in 
the scramble for local advertising dollars, 
three of the country’s seven remaining 
big-time tabloids—the New York 
Post (circ. 713,786), New York Dai- 
ly News (1.3 million) and Newsday 
(633,119)—are fighting a bruising 
battle for the rest. If old-style news- 
paper competition is dying nation- 
wide, New York just might be the 
site of the tabloids’ last stand. 

This week the heaviest round 
yet in the newspaper war was fired 
when the Posr unveiled a new Sun- 
day edition in a $25 million attempt 
to fight its way into the black. The 
Sunday edition is the big gun of mil- 
lionaire real estate magnate Peter 
Kalikow, who bought the ailing Post 
from press lord Rupert Murdoch 
last year. Kalikow, 46, admits he did 
not know much about publishing 
when he took over the paper. “When 
you fly on an airplane,” he says in 
his thick Queens accent, “you don’t 
know how the plane works. You fly 
on it because it’s going to take you 
someplace.” So far, however, the 
Post has been speeding Kalikow to- 
ward a destination all too familiar to his 
predecessors: debt city. 

In addition to the $37 million pur- 
chase price he paid Murdoch, who report- 
edly lost $150 million in the twelve years 
he owned the paper, Kalikow has already 
sunk $17 million into the Post. The Chica- 
go-based Tribune Co., owner of the Daily 
News, has spent more than $100 million 
reviving the paper since it nearly folded in 
1982, while the Los Angeles-based 
Times-Mirror Co. has invested about the 
same amount in its attempt to create a 
New York paper by expanding Newsday 
from its profitable base on Long Island 

Though Wall Street analysts are very 
pessimistic about the Posr’s future, they 
agree that a Sunday edition is the newspa- 
per’s only hope for survival. The reason: 
while daily newspaper readership has 
stagnated all across the U‘S. in the past 
decade, Sunday readership has grown. 
Sunday editions account for 40% to 50% 
of the advertising revenue of many dailies. 
“It’s a Hobson's choice,” says Gary 
Hoenig, a veteran New York newspaper- 











man who recently left Newsday to edit a 
new industry trade magazine called New- 
sinc. “The Post can’t succeed without a 
Sunday paper, but it is very hard to win 
over Sunday readers.” 

Unlike weekday readers in the city, 
who may buy two papers or more, Sunday 
readers tend to stick with one. This is a se- 
rious obstacle for the Post, which shares 


Post owner Peter Kalikow and his new Sunday edition 


New York 
Newsday 





|'DAILY@ NEWS 


many of its daily readers with the Times. 
Nonetheless, Kalikow is confident that 
many Times readers will also pick up the 
Sunday Post and that he can wrest others 
away from the Daily News. Projecting a 
35% to 40% increase in revenue, Kalikow 
predicts that the Sunday edition will help 
the Post show a profit in 1989. 

Whether or not that optimistic fore- 
cast comes true will ultimately depend on 
the quality of the paper, which is the prov- 














ince of editor Jane Amsterdam. A re- 
spected veteran of the glossy Manhattan 
Inc., Amsterdam has moved slowly since 
arriving at the Posr last May. While she 
has curtailed most of the Murdoch-era ex- 
cesses, revived the paper's credibility and 
boosted staff morale, the Posr still re- 
tains much of its traditional gamy flavor. 
DFVIL-LOVING TEXAS TEEN NABBED IN 
MOM'’S SLAYING was the headline over one 
story last week. 

The Sunday edition, which features 30 
pages of sports, a section of magazine- 
style local reporting, a travel section and 
a respectable book review, will be the 
real test of Amsterdam's abilities. She has 
succeeded in recruiting some experi- 
enced journalists as her Sunday lieu- 
tenants but has apparently had trou- 
ble persuading many of the writers 
she has befriended over the years to 
appear in the Post. “You do have 
this fear that she will put the loyalty 
test to you,” says one. 

The Post's rivals, meanwhile, 
are revamping their own Sunday pa- 
pers. Both New York Newsday and 
the Daily News have added more 
sports, entertainment and opinion 
pages. When the Daily News learned 
that USA Weekend, the nationally 
syndicated Sunday newspaper in- 
sert, had done a profile of New York 
power broker Donald Trump espe- 
cially for the Post's first Sunday edi- 
tion, the News scooped the competi- 
tion by rushing its own Trump 
profile to press a week earlier. The 
News has also hired three sports 
writers from the Post, which re- 
taliated by recruiting the News's 
No. 2 sports editor. For its part, New 
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| York Newsday added Pulitzer-prizewin- 


ning editorial cartoonist Doug Marlette 
and bloodied the News by luring away 
popular columnist Jimmy Breslin 

So far, the only clear winner is the 
New York newspaper-reading public. By 
importing its tradition of top-flight local 
and investigative reporting, New York 
Newsday has forced the other papers, in- 
cluding the Times, to compete on a higher 
level, and new columnists introduced by 
the three tabloids consistently turn out 
first-rate work 

As quixotic a venture as reviving the 
New York Post may be, Kalikow enjoys 
the challenge. He has purchased bound 
volumes of every issue of the paper dating 
back to the year it became a tabloid in 
1942, and acts as if he is the caretaker ofa 
great American institution. “Why does it 
have to be a war?” he wonders aloud, 
walking down a corridor newly decorated 
with replicas of memorable Posr front 
pages. “I just want to sell on the seventh 
day.” | — Withreporting by Leslie Whitaker/ 
New York 
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Cinema 














Hot air and fantasy: Sally and the baron sail to the moon in his pantaloon balloon 


Lying with a Straight Face 








THE ADVENTURES OF BARON MUNCHAUSEN Directed by Terry Gilliam 
Screenplay by Charles McKeown and Terry Gilliam 


BY RICHARD CORLISS 





he grandest film folly since Heaven's 

Gate! The $40 million pratfall! The 
project that put Columbia Pictures in the 
commode! Even Baron Karl Friedrich 
Hieronymus von Miinchhausen, the 18th 
century adventurer and fabulist on whose 
alleged exploits this film is based, might 
pause before telling such tales of artistic 
profligacy. But Terry Gilliam has the 
wounds to prove it. 

Gilliam, who learned from his days with 
Monty Python to be truculent and never 
truckle, had earlier fought Universal Pic- 
tures when it was reluctant to release his film 
Brazil—a masterpiece at a mere $15 mil- 
lion. This time he would run up a higher 
tab—say, $17 million to $20 million over 
budget—and into bigger trouble. David 
Puttnam, Munchausen’s Hollywood spon- 
sor, soon departed as boss of Columbia. Film 
Finances Inc., which stepped in to supervise 
the picture, threatened to fire Gilliam if he 
didn’t scale back on the spiraling costs, A 
producer sued Columbia, claiming that five 
years ago itagreed toa Munchausen project 
based on a 1942 German movie he owns. 

Is Gilliam’s picture worth all the fuss? 
Sure, because he has tapped the cinema's 
capacity for lying with a straight face. If 
you can create a vision onscreen, then it’s 
true. At the start, Baron Munchausen 
(John Neville) strides onstage to recount 
his hoodwinking of a sulky Sultan (Peter 
Jeffrey), his dalliance with the Queen of 
the Moon (Valentina Cortese), his flirta- 
tion with the goddess Venus (Uma Thur- 
man), his captivity inside a giant fish, and 
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his long-odds battle with the Turkish 
army. Except for young Sally (Sarah Pol- 
ley), his listeners don’t know if he’s telling 
the truth. But his viewers know; Gilliam 
has used the magic of film to show them 
the wonders Munchausen has limned. 
Lovers dance in midair in an underworld 
waterfall ballroom. The baron sails to the 
moon ina ship wafted by a hot-air balloon. 
One of his servants (Eric Idle) outruns a 
speeding bullet. A terrifying angel of death 
hovers over the baron, like a fiendish 
C.P.A. over Gilliam’s pricey dreams. 

A few episodes test the viewer's pa- 
tience, and there is considerably more wit 
in the film's sumptuous design than in its 
dialogue. But anyone with an educated eye 
and a child’s love of hyperbole can take de- 
light in Gilliam’s images and incidents. 
Starlight spangles a lunar beach as the bar- 
on’s ship drifts ashore for his interview 
with an Italianate creature (Robin Wil- 
liams, unbilled and hilarious) who identi- 
fies himself as “the King of Everything— 
Rei di Tutto. But you may call me Ray.” 
The king's body is detachable from his 
head, which provokes schizophrenia of ce- 
lestial proportions. “I got tides to regulate!” 
the head shouts to his errant anatomy. “T 
got no time for flatulence and orgasms!” 

Everything about Munchausen de- 
serves exclamation points, and not just to 
clear the air of the odor of corporate flop 
sweat. So here it is! A lavish fairy tale for 
bright children of all ages! Proof that ec- 
centric films can survive in today’s off-the- 
rack Hollywood! The most inventive fanta- 
sy since, well, Brazil’ You may not believe 
it, ladies and gentlemen, but it’s all true. @ 
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Tough Love 


LEAN ON ME 
Directed by John G. Avildsen 
Screenplay by Michael Schiffer 





he belief that tough guys are really 

decent guys at heart may be, as Nor- 
man Mailer once remarked, “one of the 
sweetest thoughts in all the world.” Anda 
necessary one. For, as the novelist also ob- 
served, “there’s nothing more depressing 
than finding a guy as tough as nails and as 
mean as dirt.” 

Since John Avildsen, who directed 
Rocky and The Karate Kid, is obviously 
not attracted to depressing subjects, you 
know up front that Lean on Me will lean 
heavily on Mailer’s theorem in telling the 
Joe Clark story. The estimable Morgan 
Freeman plays the man who became the 
last-hope principal of crime-ridden, drug- 
soaked, graffiti-infested Eastside High in 
Paterson, N.J. 

Clark gained national attention—in- 
cluding a TIME cover—by bullying stu- 
dents and faculty into a state of moral 
grace and academic excellence. His well- 
publicized symbols of rule were a bullhorn 
and a baseball bat. His lessons included 
expelling 300 of the worst troublemakers 
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Instant reform: Hopkins and Freeman 


en masse, chaining the school’s doors to 
bar drug dealers and—whooping audi- 
ence delight here—inveighing colorfully 
against laziness, incompetence and any 
politician or community leader who ques- 
tioned his ways. But underneath all that, 
as the movie points out, were sweetness 
and caring: Clark redeeming a crack ad- 
dict (Jermaine Hopkins), mending a 
mother-daughter conflict, nursing a com- 
ic obsession with getting the kids to sing 
the school song with gusto. 

The movie finds nothing ambiguous in 
this tale. No student rebels, reform is 
achieved at miracle speed, all opposition is 
seen as opportunistic. in short, complexity 
is sacrificed to fast-food inspirationalism. 
After the cheers die and the tears dry 
comes the realization that Lean on Me is 
serving up empty emotional calories. They 
don’t leave you sick, just hungry for an 
honest meal. — By Richard Schickel 
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Guess Who? 


Guess which intemational express company 
covers over 30,000 ULS. cities and towns. 


Can we give you a hint? We’re the who handle your package to Cairo, Illinois 
world’s most experienced express company. _ with the same dedication they handle a 
We’re DHL. And we serve America as well package to Cairo, Egypt. 
as the world. After all, we are the World’s Express 

In fact, DHL can send your docu- Company. 
ments and packages to nearly 200 
million Americans, whether they live 
in megalopolises or in places barely big 
enough to have a post office. 

Because, in the United States 
alone, DHL has over 5,000 employees 






800-CALL-DHL 
mare, 


The World’s Express Company” 
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RESERVE OFFICERS’ 


CAREER 
OBJECTIVE 


EDUCATION 


EXPERIENCE 


HONORS 
ACTIVITIES 


REFERENCES 


PHILLIP WORSHAM 
213 Orchard Street 
Justin, Oklahoma 10075 


An entry level position in an Electrical Engineering 
research or design firm 


Bachelor of Science in Electrical Engineering 
May 1987, Williamstown University; Justin. 
Oklahoma 


Summer internship Summer 1986 

Central Power and Light, Justin, Oklahoma 
interned in the Power Transmission 
Department 

Dean's List 


Varsity Soccer 
intramural Softball 


Available Upon Request 








TRAINING CORPS 


LIEUTENANT JACK TODD MILLS 
285 Maple Street 
Justin, Oklahoma 10075 


CAREER An entry level position in an Electrical Engineering 
OBJECTIVE research or design firm 


EDUCATION Bachelor of Science in Electrical Engineering 
May 1987, Williamstown University; Justin. 
Oklahoma 


U.S. Army Signal Corps 
Officer Basic Course, September 1987 


EXPERIENCE Training and Operations Officer, 
U.S. Army Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
Williamstown University 
Planned, organized, and executed training for 
battalion of 110 cadets. 


Communications Platoon Leader, Headquarters 
Troop, 1-17 Cavalry, 82nd Airborne Division, 

Fort Bragg, NC 

Responsible for the training, discipline and welfare 
of a forty-man platoon, 


Dean's List 

Distinguished Military Graduate 

Commandant's List, Officer Basic Course 
ACTIVITIES Army ROTC basic and advanced camps 
U.S. Army Airborne School 
Varsity Wrestling, Intramural Football 


REFERENCES PROFESSOR OF MILITARY SCIENCE 
Lieutenant Colonel Kari Dunn 
Williamstown University 
College of Liberal Arts 
CMA 1.702 
Justin, Oklahoma 


WHICH ONE WOULD YOU 
RATHER WRITE? 


When you spend four years becoming a 


leader, it shows. And that’s what Army ROTC 
is all about. 


Fact is, when you graduate from college 


with a Lieutenant's gold bar, you'll bring more 
than a degree and a better résumé to a job 
bates) ata(-h Am Coltin) MB oy abate Morey etite(-beler-Mr- velo Mm deC-) 
knowledge that you’ve done something that 
aT Bcet-V<oolbl- We (-t-}be-Ve)(-Mor-tetot(ol-c-B bem eat-B le) o) 
paat-¥4 4-10 Wore) cehol-1slthu Mle le(-B icky mello) e)(Bielitg 
Eve(-Wat-Au-Mesle) celcieatbate Mice)) Mortal om o)celtlo Re) & 


So take a good look at Army ROTC. It just 


might help potential employers take a good 
Cole) -1a'2e)' 8 


Find out more. Call 1-800-USA-ROTC. 


ARMY ROTC 


THE SMARTEST COLLEGE 
COURSE YOU CAN TAKE. 








BY HOWARD G. CHUA-EOAN 


Send Out the Clowns 


“Nice guys may not finish last, but it’s hard for them to stay in 
first.” Thus spake NBC Today show host Bryant Gumbel, recom- 
mending tough action against his associates in a confidential 
memo leaked to New York Newsday last week. The scathing 
four-page missive, written last fall to Today executive produc- 
er Marty Ryan, trashed fellow staffers Gene Shalit (whose movie 
reviews “are often late” and whose “interviews aren't very 
good”) and consumer reporter David Horowitz (“a walking 
cliché”). But the heaviest artillery was saved for resident jester 
and weatherman Willard Scott, who, wrote Gumbel, “holds the 
show hostage to his assortment of whims, wishes, birthdays 
and bad taste. This guy is killing us and no one’s even trying to 
rein him in.” He suggested cutting down the weatherman’s ap- 
pearances and “nuking” the assistant who comes up with 
some of Scott's material. On TV, Scott joked about the devel- 
oping soap opera and called the vacationing host “J.R. Gum- 
bel.” But off the air, the weatherman said, “I’m absolutely dis- 
traught.”” A USA Today call-in poll provided some comfort 
Scott fans trounced detractors 27,300 to 854. Gumbel’s memo 
made no mention of co-host Jane Pauley. A mere oversight? 


Baby, It’s Cold 
Outside 


“it was a nightmare,” says JO- 
VANKA BROZ, 65, widow of Yu- 
goslavia’s strongman JOSIP 
BROZ TITO. “I spent an entire 
winter without boots or a coat.” 
Broz, who subsists on a state pen- 
sion, says the government has un- 
lawfully deprived her of her hus- 
band’s multimillion-dollar estate. 
The Communist Party, too, claims 
the property. Problem is, no one 
can find Tito’s will. 


The Old Ball 
And Chain 


Heavens! Last week Madon- 
na kicked off her new album, 
Like a Prayer, by introduc- 
ing the title track in a Pepsi 
ad seen by an estimated 250 
million people worldwide 
Prayer thus has the dubious 
honor of being the first song 
released as a commercial be- 
fore hitting the stores. The 
album includes the semiau- 
tobiographical Ti// Death 
Do Us Part. “It’s about a 
sadomasochistic relation- 
ship that can’t end,” she says 
in the new Rolling Stone 
Her ex Sean Penn, she adds, 
“loves [the song], strangely 
enough.” 














No More 
Apple Pie 


If you thought there was 
something familiar about 
the Miss U.S.A. pageant 
last week, you were dead 
right. The winner was 

Miss Texas—for the fifth 





year in a row. Gretchen Pol- 
hemus of Fort Worth suc- 
ceeded Courtney Gibbs, also 
of Fort Worth, who suc- 
ceeded Michelle Royer of 
Keller, who succeeded 
Christy Fichtner of Dallas, 
who succeeded Laura Mar- 
tinez-Herring of El Paso 
And who knows where it all 

will end, so long as 


= GuyRex Associates of 
E! Paso is around. The 


Mullah Knows Best 


informed that MIKHAIL GORBACHEV, 
who turned 58 last week, had turned 
aside his recent invitation to study Is- 
lam, AYATULLAH KHOMEINI groused, 
“I wanted to open for Mr. Gorbachev a 
window to a great world, that is, the 
world after death, which is the eternal 
one.” A simple “happy birthday” would 


have sufficed. 


firm, which specializes 
in grooming beauty- 
pageant contestants 
worked its magic on all 
five Texas winners 
and in fact runs the 
Miss Texas—U.S.A 
franchise. “There are 
no more queens,” ex 
plains GuyRex part 
ner Richard Guy. 
“Momma 
make apple pie any- 
more. It’s all frozen, all 
corporate-owned 


doesn't 
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That's a quote being heard more and In fact, attributes like these led Road & 


more from new owners of the Ford Track to name Taurus with 3.0L V-6 the 
Taurus. What is it about Taurus that made _ best value in the world in its category... 
these former loyal import owners over cars like Honda Accord, Nissan 
switch? Maxima and Mazda 626. They’ve also 
Design, advanced engineering, driver- led Car and Driver to name Taurus to its 
oriented ergonomics and attention to list of “10 Best Cars in the World” for four 
detail all contribute to the answer. straight years. (Both distinctions given 


“T used to own an import’’ 





Buckle up—together we can save lives. 












among cars sold in the U.S.) With accolades 

like these, it’s little wonder Taurus is bringing 

import buyers back to the American sedan. 
Transferable 6/60 Powertrain Warranty. 

Covers you and future owners, with no 

__ transfer cost, on major powertrain com- 

_ ponents for 6 years/60,000 miles. Restric- 

___ tions and deductible apply. Ask to see this 


limited warranty at your Ford Dealer. 
Quality is Job 1° 

Our goal is to build the highest 
quality cars and trucks in the world. 


Ford Taurus © 


Have you driven a re aD) 
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Essay 





Michael Kinsley 


Take My Kidney, Please 


ven Margaret Thatcher's devotion to the free market 

has some limits, it seems, Reacting to newspaper reports 
that poor Turkish peasants are being paid to go to London 
and give up a kidney for transplant, the British Prime Minis- 
ter said that “the sale of kidneys or any organs of the body is 
utterly repugnant.” Emergency legislation is now being pre- 
pared for swift approval by Parliament to make sure that 
capitalism does not perform its celebrated magic in the mar- 
ket for human organs. 

Commercial trade in human kidneys does seem gro- 
tesque. But it’s a bit hard to say why. After all, the moral log- 
ic of capitalism does not stop at the epidermis. That logic 
holds, in a nutshell, that ifan exchange is voluntary, it leaves 
both parties better off. In one case, a Turk sold a kidney for 
£2,500 ($4,400) because he needed money for an operation 
for his daughter. Capitalism in action: one person had $4,400 
and wanted a kidney, another person had a spare kidney and 
wanted $4,400, so they did a deal. What's more, it seems like 
an advantageous deal all around. 
The buyer avoided a lifetime of dial- 
ysis. The seller provided crucial help 
to his child, at minimum risk to him- 
self. (According to the Economist, } 
the chance ofa kidney donor’s dying 
as a result of the loss is | in 5,000.) . 

Nevertheless, the conclusion 
that such trade is abhorrent is not 
even controversial. Almost everyone 
agrees. Is almost everyone right? 
This question of how far we are will- 
ing to push the logic of capitalism 
will be thrust in our faces increas- 
ingly in coming years. Medical ad- 
vances are making it possible to buy 
things that were previously unob- 
tainable at any price. (The Baby M. 
“womb renting” case is another ex- 
ample.) Meanwhile, the communi- 
cations and transportation revolutions are breaking down 
international borders, making new commercial relations 
possible between the comfortably rich and the desperately 
poor. On what basis do we say to a would-be kidney seller, 
“Sorry, this is one deal you just can’t make?” 

One widely accepted category of forbidden deals in- 
volves health and safety regulations: automobile standards, 
bans on food additives, etc. Although we quarrel about par- 
ticular instances, only libertarian cranks reject in principle 
the idea that government sometimes should protect people 
from themselves. But it is no more dangerous to sell one of 
your kidneys than it is to give one away toa close relative—a 
transaction we not only allow but admire. On health grounds 
alone, you can’t ban the sale without banning the gift as well. 
Furthermore, the sale of a kidney is not necessarily a foolish 
decision that society ought to protect you from. To pay for a 
daughter's operation, it seems the opposite. 

But maybe there are some things money just shouldn't be 
allowed to buy, sensibly or otherwise. Socialist philosopher 
Michael Walzer added flesh to this ancient skeleton of senti- 
ment in his 1983 book, Spheres of Justice. Walzer argued that 
a just society is not necessarily one with complete financial 
equality—a hopeless and even destructive goal—but one in 





which the influence of money is not allowed to dominate all 
aspects of life. By outlawing organ sales, you are indeed 
keeping the insidious influence of money from leaching into 
a new sphere and are thereby reducing the power of the rich. 
Trouble is, you are also reducing opportunity for the poor. 

The grim trade in living people’s kidneys would not be 
necessary if more people would voluntarily offer their kid- 
neys (and other organs) when they die. Another socialist phi- 
losopher, Richard Titmuss, wrote a famous book two dec- 
ades ago called The Gift Relationship, extolling the virtues of 
donated blood over purchased blood and, by extension, the 
superiority of sharing over commerce. Whatever you may 
think of Titmuss’s larger point, the appeal of the blood-donor 
system as a small testament to our shared humanity is unde- 
niable. Perhaps we should do more to encourage organ dona- 
tion at death for the same reason. On the other hand, howev- 
er cozy and egalitarian it might seem, a system that supplied 
all the kidneys we need through voluntary donation would 
be no special favor to our Turkish 
friend, who would be left with no 
sale and no $4,400. Why not at least 
let his heirs sell his kidneys when he 
dies? A commercial market in ca- 
daver organs would wipe out the sale 
of live people's parts a lot more ex- 
peditiously than trying to encourage 
donations. 


SNOMMIL BINNO® AG ZHIL BOs NOLLWEISNTT 


he logic of capitalism assumes 

knowledgeable, reasonably in- 
telligent people on both sides of the 
transaction. Is this where the kidney 
trade falls short? At $4,400, the poor 
Turk was probably underpaid for his 
kidney. But in an open, legal market 
with protections against exploita- 
tion, he might have got more. At 
some price, the deal would make 
sense for almost anyone. I have no sentimental attachment 
to my kidneys. Out of prudence, I'd like to hang on to one of 
them, but the other is available. My price is $2 million. 

Of course, I make this offer safe in the knowledge that 
there will always be some poor Turk ready to undercut me. 
So maybe, because of who the sellers inevitably will be, the 
sale of kidneys is by its very nature exploitation. A father 
shouldn't have to sacrifice a kidney to get a necessary opera- 
tion for his daughter. Unfortunately, banning the kidney sale 
won't solve the problem of paying for the operation. Nor can 
the world yet afford expensive operations for everyone who 
needs one. And leaving aside the melodrama of the daugh- 
ter’s operation, we don't stop people from doing things to 
support their families—working in coal mines, for exam- 
ple—that reduce their life expectancies more than would the 
loss of a kidney. In fact, there are places in the Third World 
where even $4,400 can do more for a person's own life expec- 
tancy than a spare kidney. 

The horror of kidney sales, in short, is a sentimental re- 
action to the injustice of life—injustice that the transaction 
highlights but does not increase. This is not a complaint. In 
fact, it may even be the best reason for a ban on such transac- 
tions. That kind of sentiment ought to be encouraged. = 
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f THINNING HAIR SHOULD 
BE CARED FOR 
UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS. 


INTRODUCING THE 
IDEAL CONDITIONS. 
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Even when used as directed, gently but effectively cleans been dermatologist tested and 
most shampoos leave residues thinning hair. What's more, it proven safe for use with even the 
| behind. These residues can rinses without leav- most delicate thinning hair. 
accumulate on your thinning hair ing residues behind. So, before you apply any other 
or scalp and may affect the Because, unlike hair care products to your thinning 
performance of other hair care other shampoos, hair, first use Progaine Shampoo to 
products you use. Progaine contains thoroughly clean your hair and scalp. 
Fortunately, new Progaine is none of the New Progaine Shampoo. The 
not like most shampoos. In fact, commonly used ideal shampoo for people who 
there's no other shampoo quite coating ingredients really care about the condition of 
like it. such as polymers, their thinning hair. 
Progaine is arich, mildshampoo waxes or oils that 
scientifically formulated to clean can build up on bi | Upjohn 
thinning hair. Its unique blend of hair. = 
high quality cleansing agents pro- And, hypoaller ==™"""""* —A leader in the research 


vides a full-bodied lather that genic Progaine has and care of thinning hair. 


For people 
who like 
to smoke... 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 





